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I yarned with ancient shipmen beside the galley range. 
And some were fond of women, but all were fond of change ; 
They sang their quavering chanties, all in a fo'c's'le 

drone, 
And I was finely suited, if I had only known. 

I rested in an ale-house that had a sanded floor, 
Where seamen sat a-drinking and chalking up the score ; 
They yarned of ships and mermaids, of topsail sheets and 

slings. 
But I was discontented : I looked for better things. 

I heard a drunken fiddler, in Billy Lee's Saloon, 
I brooked an empty belly with thinking of the tune: 
The beer-mugs clanked approval, the drunkards rose to 

dance. 
And now I know the music was life and life's romance. 



To the Memory of Wallace Blair A^. 
My kind old Friend and Shipmate 



^ 



NOTE 

The best of these tales were told to me by an 
old sailor of the name of Wallace Blair, who 
taught seamanship aboard H.M.S. " Conway." 
The others were gathered on my travels. Nearly 
all the tales have appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian. I thank the Editor of that paper 
for his permission to reprint them here. 
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A Mainsail Haul 



Don Alfonso's Treasure Hunt 

Now in the old days, before steam, there 
was a young Spanish buck who lived in 
Trinidad, and his name was Don Al 
fonso. Now Trinidad is known, in a way of 
speaking, among sailormen, as Hell's Lid, or 
Number One Hatch, by reason of its being 
very hot there. They've a great place there, 
which they show to folk, where it's like a 
cauldron of pitch. It bubbles pitch out of the 
earth, all black and hot, and you see great 
slimy workings, all across, like ropes being 
coiled inside. And talk about smell there ! — 
talk of brimstone! — ^why, it's like a cattle-ship 
gone derelict, that's what that place is like. 

Now by reason of the heat there, the folk 
of those parts — a lot of Spaniards mostly, 
Dagoes and that — ^they don't do nothing but 
just sit around. When they turn out of a 
morning they get some yellow paper and 
some leaf tobacco, and they rolls what they 
calls cigarellers and sticks them in their ears 
like pens. That's their day's work, that is — 
rolling them yellow cigarellers. Well, then, 
they set around and they smokes — big men, 
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too, most of them — and they put flowers in 
their hats — red roses and that — and that's how 
they pass their time. 

Now this Don Alfonso he was a terror, he 
was; for they've got a licker in those parts. 
If you put some of it on a piece of paint- work 
— and this is gospel that I'm giving you — that 
paint it comes off like you was using turps. 
Now Don Alfonso he was a terror at that 
licker — and that's the sort of Dago-boy Al- 
fonso was. 

Now Alfonso's mother was a widow, and 
he was her only child, like in the play. 

Now one time, when Don Alfonso was in 
the pulperia (that's Spanish for grog-shop), he 
was a-bluin' down that licker the same as you 
or I would be bluin' beer. And there was a 
gang of Dagoes there, and all of them chewing 
the rag, and all of them going for the vino — 
that's the Spanish name for wine — ^v-i-n-o. 
It's red wine, vino is; they give it you in 
port to save water. 

Now among them fancy Dagoes there was 
a young Eye-talian who'd been treasure-hunt- 
ing, looking for buried treasure, in that Blue 
Nose ship, which went among the islands. 
Looking for gold, he'd been — ^gold that was 
buried by the pirates. They're a gay crew, 
them Blue Nose fellers. What'd the pirates 
bury treasure for? Not them. It stands to 
reason. Did yer ever see a shellback go 
reeving his dollars down a rabbit-warren? 
It stands to reason. Golden dollar coins in- 
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deed. Bury them customs fellers if you like. 
Now this young Dago, he was coming it 
proud about that treasure. In one of them 
Tortugas, he was saying, or off of the Chagres, 
or if not there among them smelly Samballs, 
there's whole galley-oons of it lying in a foot 
of sand with a skellinton on the top. They 
used to kill a nigger, he was saying, when 
they burrowed their blunt, so's his ghost would 
keep away thieves. There's a sight of thieves, 
ain't there, in them smelly Samballs? An' 
niggers ain't got no ghosts, not that I ever 
heard. 

Oh, he was getting gay about that buried 
treasure. Gold there was, and chinking silver 
dollars and golden jewels, and I don't know 
what all. " And I knows the place," he says, 
" where it's all lying," and out he pulls a chart 
with a red crost on it, like in them Deadwood 
Dicky books. And what with the vino and 
that there licker, may I be spiked if he didn't 
get them Dagoes strung on a line. So the end 
of it was that Don Alfonso he came down with 
the blunt. And that gang of Dagoes they 
charters a brigantine — she'd a Bible name to 
her, as is these Dagoes' way — and off they sails 
a galley-vaunting after galley-oons an' gold 
with a skellinton on the top. Now one dusk, 
just as they was getting out the lamps and 
going forward with the kettle, they spies a land 
ahead and sings out " Land, O ! " By dark 
they was within a mile of shore, hove-tooffof a 
light-house that was burning a red flare, Now 
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the old man he comes to Alfonso, and he says, 
" I dunno what land this may be. There's nc 
land due to us this week by my account. And 
that red flare there; there's no light burning a 
flare nearer here than Sydney." " Let go youi 
anchor," says Don Alfonso, "for land there is, 
and where there's land there's rum. And 
lower away your dinghy, for I'm going in for a 
drink. You can take her in, mister, with twc 
of the hands, and then lay aboard till I whistle.' 
So they lower the dinghy, and Don Alfonsc 
takes some cigarellers, and ashore he goes foi 
that there licker. 

Now when he sets foot ashore, and the 
boat was gone off", Don Alfonso he walks up 
the quay in search of a pulperia. And it was 
a strange land he was in, and that's the truth 
Quiet it was, and the little white houses still 
as corfins, and only a lamp or two burning, 
and never a sound nor a song. Oh, a glad lad 
was Don Alfonso when he sees a nice littk 
calaboosa lying to leeward, with a red lamp 
burning in the stoop. So in he goes for a 
dram — into the grog-house, into a little room 
with a fire lit and a little red man behind the 
bar. Now it was a caution was that there 
room, for instead of there bein' casks like beei 
or vino casks, there was only corfins. And 
the little red man he gives a grin, and he gives 
the glad hand to Don Alfonso, and he sets 
them up along the bar, and Alfonso lights a 
cigareller. So then the Don drinks, and the 
little red man says, "Salue," And the little 
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red man drinks, and Alfonso says, " Drink 
hearty." And then they drinks two and two 
togetJfier. Then Alfonso sings some sort 
of a Dago song, and the little red man he 
plays a tune on the bones, and then they sets 
them up again and has more bones and more 
singing. Then Alfonso says, " It's time I was 
gettin' aboard "; but the little man says, " Oh, 
it's early days yet — the licker lies with you." 
So every time Alfonso tries to go, the little red 
man says that. Till at last, at dawn, the little 
red man turned into a little red cock and 
crowed like a cock in the ox yard. And im- 
mejitly the corfins all burst into skellintons, 
and the bar broke into bits, and the licker 
blew up like corpse-lights — like blue fire, the 
same as in the scripters. And the next thing 
Don Alfonso knowed he was lying on the 
beach with a head on him fiiU of mill-wheels 
and the mill working overtime. 

So he gets up and sticks his head in the 
surf, and blows his whistle for the boat to 
come. But not a sign of a boat puts in, and 
not a sign of a hand shows aboard, neither 
smoke nor nothin'. So when he'd blew for 
maybe an hour he sees a old skellinton of a 
boat lying bilged on the sand. And he went 
off in her, paddling with the rudder, and he 
got alongside before she actually sank. 

Now, when he gets alongside, that there 
brigantine was all rusty and rotted and all 
grown green with grass. And flowers were 
growing on the deck, and barnacles were a 
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foot thick below the water. The gulls had 
nested in her sails, and the ropes drifted in 
the wind like flags, and a big red rose-bush 
was twisted up the tiller. And there in the 
soft green grass, with daisies and such, were 
the lanky white bones of all them Dagoes. 
They lay where they'd died, with the vino 
casks near by and a pannikin of tin that 
they'd been using as a dice-box. They was 
dead white bones, the whole crew — dead of 
waiting for Don Alfonso while he was drink- 
ing with the little red man. 

So Don Alfonso he kneels and he prays, 
and "Oh," he says, "that I might die too, and 
me the cause of these here whited bones, and 
all from my love of licker! Never again will 
I touch rum," he says. "If I reach home," he 
says — ^he was praying, you must mind — "you'll 
see I never will." And he hacks through the 
cable with an axe and runs up the rotten jib 
by puUy-hauly. 

Long he was sailing, living on dew and 
gulls' eggs, sailing with them white bones in 
that there blossoming old hulk. But at long 
last he comes to Port of Spain and flies the 
red wheft for a pilot, and brings up just as sun 
was sinking. Thirty long years had he been 
gone, and he was an old man when he brought 
the whited bones home. But his old mother 
was alive, and they lived happily ever after. 
But never any licker would he drink, except 
only dew or milk — ^he was that changed from 
what he was. 



Port of Many Ships 
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Port of Many Ships 

Sometimes in the afternoons, when I was 
a lad, I had the chance to learn sailor-craft 
on board an old wooden frigate. She was 
come down in the world, and lay at moorings 
in a grimy harbour; but at one time she had 
carried seven hundred sailors and the blue flag 
of an admiral, and had dipped her blunt nose 
into all the salt water of the world. It was 
strange to sit there, on the sunny lower deck, 
with the ports all open, looking out upon the 
shipping, and to picture, from the great ruts 
worn by the cannon, the busy, stamping, 
hurrying life that had once gone thronging 
there, along the long space now so quiet. I 
used to sit there for hours at a time, propped 
against a gfun, with a mass of rope or strands 
of rope before me, and an old sailor at my side 
showing me the knots and the splices. Old, 
beautifal sea-knots he taught me — ^the man 
rope, the Matthew Walker, the crown, the 
Spanish rose. Delicate plaits he showed to me, 
things of dainty intricacy — ^the Turk's head, the 
diamond, French sennit and Flemish point. 
He had been a mariner in a Black Ball clipper, 
and he was one of that old sort of sailor whose 
hair — so the legend says — ^was rope-yam, 
whose fingers were so many marline spikes, 
and whose blood was good "StockhoUum tar," 
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He told me many stories of the sea, for his kind 
old mind was fiiU of coloured threads, each 
thread a bright tangle of romance. The idle 
lad to whom he told them has forgotten many, 
and perhaps those that I set down are not the 
best. I think he was the last of his tribe, and 
now that he is dead that old tradition of the 
sea is dead too, or sounding only in that sad 
crying of the gulls which is, he said, the 
talking of old drowned mariners. 

One afternoon in the winter I had been 
more than usually stupid, and the old man, 
perhaps in despair of making me a sailor, had 
begfun to tell me stories of the swift clipper- 
ships he had once sailed aboard. The sun was 
setting as he ended, and the red light in 
the sky brought into vivid colour that thread 
of poetry tangled in the heart of every sailor. 
He called my attention to a mass of glowing 
cirro-cumulus, with the remark that he wished 
he could paint so as to fix in burning colour a 
beauty so perfect and so transient. He fell 
then to his more beautiful stories, and told me 
this tale, or myth, in words which I have for- 
gotten, though I know they were simple and 
forcefiil, and like a ballad poem in the telling. 

"Down in the sea, very far down, under five 
green miles of water, somewhere in the sim- 
mering Gulf of Mexico, there is a vast sea 
cave, all roofed with coral. There is a bright- 
ness in the cave, although it is so far below the 
sea. And in the dim light there the great sea- 
snake is coiled in immense blue flashing coils, 
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with a crown of gold upon the homed head of 
him. He sits there very patiently from year 
to year, making the water tremulous with the 
threshing of his gills. And about him at all 
times swim the goggle-eyed dumb creatures 
of the sea. He is the king of all the fishes, 
the great lord over all the waters. And he 
waits there, said the old man, until the judge- 
ment day, when the waters shall pass away 
for ever and the dim kingdom disappear. At 
times the blue coils of his body wreathe them- 
selves into new foldings, and then the waters 
above him burst into heavy-running seas, the 
roaring, bursting seas of cyclones. One fold- 
ing of his coil will cover a sea with shipwreck; 
and so it must be, said the sailor, until the sea 
and the ships come to an end together in that 
fearful storm caused by the serpent's death- 
throe. 

" Now in that storm," said the old sailor, "the 
fishes in the sea will die — all except the whales, 
for the whales are holy fish. That is why one 
of them took the prophet Jonah when his ship- 
mates threw him overboard. And when that 
storm is at its worst, and the snake is dying, 
there will come a lull and a hush, like when 
the boatswain pipes. And in that time of quiet 
you will hear a great beating of ship's* bells, 
for in every ship sunken in the sea the life 
will go leaping to the white bones of the 
drowned. And every drowned sailor, with the 
green weeds upon him, will spring alive again; 
and he will start singing and beating on the 
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bells, as he did in the sunshine when starting 
out upon a cruise. And so great and sweet 
will be the music that they make that you will 
think little of harps from that time on, my son. 

"Now the blue coils of the snake will stiffen 
out, like a rope stretched taut for hauling. His 
long knobbed horns will droop. His golden 
crown will roll from his old, tired head. And 
he will lie there as dead as herring, while the 
sea will fall calm, like it was before the land 
appeared, with never a white breaker in all 
the breadth of her. Then the great white 
whale, old Moby Dick, the king of all the 
whales, will rise up from his quiet in the sea, 
and go bellowing to his mates. And all the 
whales in the world — ^the sperm-whales, the 
razor-back, the black-fish, the rorque, the right, 
the forty-barrel Jonah, the narwhal, the hump- 
back, the grampus and the thrasher — will 
come to him, * fin-out,' blowing their spray to 
the heavens. Then Moby Dick will call the 
roll of them, and from all the parts of the sea, 
from the north, from the south, from Callao to 
Rio, not one whale will be missing. Then 
Moby Dick will trumpet, like a man blowing 
a horn, and all that sea-company of whales 
will * sound' (that is, dive), for it is they that 
have the job of raising the wrecks from the 
red coral beds and the star-fish, down below in 
the green water, far from any glint of the sun. 

"Then when they come up," said the old 
man, as he lit his wooden pipe and sent the grey 
smoke curling in the stillness, "the sun will 
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just be setting in the sea, far away to the 
west, like a ball of red fire. And just as the 
curve of it goes below the sea, it will stop 
sinking and lie there like a door. And the 
stars and the earth and the wind will stop. 
And there will be nothing but the sea, and 
this red arch of the sun, and the whales with 
the wrecks, and a stream of light upon the 
water. Each whale will have raised a wreck 
from among the coral, and the sea will be 
thick with them — row-ships and sail-ships, 
and g-reat big seventy-fours, and big White 
Star boats, and battleships, all of them green 
with the ooze, but all of them manned by 
singing sailors. And ahead of them will go 
Moby Dick, towing the ship our Lord was in, 
with all the sweet apostles aboard of her. 
And Moby Dick will give a great bellow, like 
a fog-horn blowing, and stretch * fin-out' for 
the red sun away in the west. And all the 
whales will bellow out an answer. And all 
the drowned sailors will sing their chanties, 
and beat the bells into a music passing harps. 
And the whole fleet of them will start towing 
at full speed towards the red sun's globe, at 
the edge of the sky and water. I tell you 
they will make white water, those ships and 
fishes." 

"And where will they go to, Mr Blair?" 
said I. "Ah," he answered, " when they have 
flurried west to where the sun is, the red ball 
will swing open like a door, and Moby Dick, 
and all the whales, and all the ships will rush 
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through it into a grand anchorage in King- 
dom Come. It will be a great calm piece of 
water, with land close aboard, where all the 
ships of the world will lie at anchor, tier upon 
tier, with the hands gathered forward, singing. 
They'll have no watches to stand, no ropes to 
coil, no mates to knock their heads in. No- 
thing will be to do except singing and beating 
on the bell. And all the poor sailors who 
went in patched rags, my son, they'll be all 
fine in white and gold. And ashore, an?ong 
the palm-trees, among the lilies, thereM be 
fine inns for the seamen, where you and I, 
maybe, will meet again, and I spin yams, may- 
be, with no cause to stop until the bell goes." 
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One moonlit night in the tropics, as my ship 
was slipping south under all sail, I was put to 
walking the deck on the lee side of the poop, 
with orders to watch the ship's clock and strike 
the bell at each half-hour. It was a duty I 
had done nightly for many nights, but this 
night was memorable to me. The ship was 
like a thing carved of pearl. The sailors, as 
they lay sleeping in the shadows, were like 
august things in bronze. And the skies seemed 
so near me, I felt as though we were sailing 
through a cave, the roof of which was wrought 
of dim branches, as of trees, that bore the 
moon and the stars like shining fruits. 

Gradually, however, the peace in my heart 
gave way to an eating melancholy, and I felt 
a sadness, such as has come to me but twice 
in my life, that was like a dark cloak over my 
mind. With the sadness there came a horror 
of the water and of the skies, till my presence 
in that ship, under the ghastly corpse-light of 
the moon, among that sea, was a terror to me 
past power of words to tell. I went to the 
ship's rail, and shut my eyes for a moment, and 
then opened them to look down upon the 
water rushing past. I had shut my eyes upon 
the sea, but when I opened them I looked upon 
the forms of the sea-spirits. The water was 
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indeed there, hurrying aft as the ship cut 
through; but in the bright foam for far about 
the ship I saw multitudes of beautiful, invit- 
ing faces that had an eagerness and a swift- 
ness in them unlike the speed or the intensity 
of human beings. I remember thinking that 
I had never seen anything of such passionate 
beauty as those faces, and as I looked at them 
my melancholy fell away like a rag. I felt a 
longing to fling myself over the rail, so as to 
be with that inhuman beauty. Yet even as 
I looked that beauty became terrible, as the 
night had been terrible but a few seconds be- 
fore. And with the changing of my emotions 
the faces changed. They became writhelled 
and hag-like : and in the leaping of the water, 
as we rushed, I saw malevolent white hands 
that plucked and snapped at me. I remember 
I was afraid to go near the rail again before 
the day dawned. 

Not very long after that night, when I was 
sitting in a tavern garden with a Danish sailor 
who was all broken on the wheel of his vices 
and not far from his death, I talked about the 
sea-spirits and their beauty and their wildness, 
feeling that such a haunted soul as my com- 
panion's would have room in its crannies for 
such wild birds to nest. He told me much 
that was horrible about the ghosts who throng 
the seas. And it was he who gave me the 
old myth of the sea-gulls, telling me that the 
souls of old sailors follow the sea, in birds' 
bodies, till they have served their apprentice- 
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ship or purged their years of penitence. He 
told me of two sailors in a Norway barque, 
though I believe he lied when he said that he 
was aboard her at the time, who illustrated 
his sermon very aptly. The barque was going 
south from San Francisco, bound home round 
the Horn, and the two men were in the same 
watch. Somehow they fell to quarrelling as 
to which was the better dancer, and the one 
killed the other and flung him overboard dur- 
ing one of the night watches. The dead body 
did not sink, said my friend, because no body 
dares to sink to the under-sea during the 
night-time ; but in the dawn of the next day, 
and at the dawn of each day till the barque 
reached Norway, a white gull flew at the 
slayer, crying the lorn cry of the gulls. It 
was the dead man's soul, my friend said, 
getting her revenge. The slayer gave him- 
self up on his arrival at the home port, and 
took poison while awaiting trial. 

When he had told me this tale, the Dane 
called for a tot of the raw spirits of that land, 
though he must have known, he being so old 
a sailor, that drink was poison to him. When 
he had swallowed the liquor, he began a story 
of one of his voyages to the States. He said 
that he was in a little English ship coming 
from New York to Hamburg, and that the 
ship — ^the winds being westerly — was making 
heavy running, under upper topsails, nearly 
all the voyage. When he was at the wheel 
with his mate (for two men steered in the pitch 
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and hurry of that sailing) he was given to 
looking astern at the huge comber known as 
" the following sea," which topples up, green 
and grisly, astern of every ship with the wind 
aft. The sight of that water has a fascination 
for all men, and it fascinated him, he said, till 
he thought he saw in the shaking wave the 
image of an old halt man who came limping, 
bent on a crutch, in the white wake of the 
clipper. So vivid was the image of that 
cripple, he leaned across the wheel-box to his 
mate, bidding him to look at the quaint thing; 
and his mate looked, and immediately went 
white to the lips, calling to the saints to pre- 
serve him. My friend then told me that the 
cripple only appears to ships foredoomed to 
shipwreck, "And," he said, "we were run 
down in the Channel and sunk in ten minutes" 
by a clumsy tramp dipping out from London. 

After a while I left that country in a steamer 
whose sailors were of nearly every nation under 
the sun, and from a Portuguese aboard her I 
got another yarn. In the night watches, when 
I was alone on the poop, I used to lean on the 
taflfrail to see the bright water reeling away 
from the screws. While loafing in this way 
one night, a little while before the dawn, I was 
joined by the Portuguese, an elderly, wizened 
fellow, who wore earrings. He said he had 
often seen me leaning over the taffrail, and 
had come to warn me that there was danger 
in looking upon the sea in that way. Men 
who looked into the water, he told me, would 
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at first see only the bubbles, and the eddies, 
and the foam. Then they would see dim pic- 
tures of themselves and of the ship. But at 
the last they always saw some unholy thing, 
and the unholy thing would lure them away 
to death. And it was a danger, he said, no 
young man should face, for though the other 
evil spirits, those of the earth and air, had 
power only upon the body, the evil spirits of 
the sea were deadly to the soul. There was a 
lad he had known in Lisbon who had gone 
along the coast in a brig, and this lad was 
always looking into the sea, and had at last 
seen the unholy things and flung his body to 
them across the rail. The brig was too near 
the coast, and it blew too freshly inshore, for 
the sailors to round-to to pick him up. But 
they found the lad in Lisbon when they got 
home. He said he had sunken down into the 
sea, till the sea opened about him and showed 
him a path among a field of green corn. He 
had gone up the path and come at last to a 
beautifiil woman, surrounded by many beauti- 
ful women, but the one seemed to him to be 
the queen. She was so beautiful, he said, the 
sight of her was like strong wine; but she 
shook her head when she saw him, as though 
she could never give him her love, and imme- 
diately he was at the surface, under the skies, 
struggling towards some rocks a little distance 
fi-om him. He reached the shore and went 
home to Lisbon in a fisher- boat, but he was 
never quite sane after seeing that beauty be 
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neath the sea. He became very melancholy, 
and used to go down the Tagus in a row-boat, 
singing to himself and looking down into the 
water. 

Before I left that ship I had to help clean 
her for her decent entry to the Mersey. I spent 
one afternoon with an old man from the Clyde 
doing up some ironwork, first with rope yam 
and paraffin, then with red lead. The mate 
left us to ourselves all the watch, because the 
old man was trusty, and we had a fine yam 
together about the things of the sea. He said 
that there were some who believed in the white 
whale, though it was all folly their calling him 
the king of all the fishes. The white whale 
was nothing but a servant, and lay low, 
" somewhere nigh the Poles," till the last 
day dawned. And then, said the old man, 
" he's a busy man raising the wrecks." When 
I asked him who was the king of all the fishes, 
he looked about to see that there were no 
listeners, and said, in a very earnest voice, 
that the king of the fish was the sea-serpent. 
He lies coiled, said the old man, in the hot 
waters of the Gulf, with a gold crown on his 
head, and a " great sleep upon him," waiting 
till the setting of the last sun. " And then ? " 
I asked. " Ah, then," he answered, " there'll 
be fine times going for us sailors." 
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A Sailor's Yarn 

Down the jetty, where the tide ran, where the 
wet green weed lay, there used to come the 
schooners, with tanned sails, to load gravel for 
the Welsh seaports. A strong smell of tar 
and seaweed hung about the jetty end, and on 
a Sunday the old men of the sea would take 
their tobacco there, among the nets and the 
lobster creels, and the scraps of dunnage. It 
was fine to be at the jetty end when the yams 
were going, for among those old men were 
some who had gone in famous clippers in the 
days of the Black Ball line. One of these told 
me the following yam as I rocked alongside 
the jetty end in the ship's dinghy I had brought 
in with the mail: 

"Once upon a time there was a clipper 
ship called the Mary^ and she was l3dng in 
Panama waiting for a freight. It was hot, and 
it was calm, and it was hazy, and the men 
aboard her were dead sick of the sight of her. 
They had been lying there all the summer, 
having nothing to do but to wash her down, 
and scrape the royal masts with glass, and 
make the chain cables bright. And aboard ot 
her was a big A.B. from Liverpool, with a 
tattooed chest on him and an arm like a spar. 
And this man's name was Bill. 

" Now, one day, while the captain ot this 
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clipper was sunning in the club, there came a 
merchant to him offering him a fine freight 
home and * despatch ' in loading. So the old 
man went aboard that evening in a merry 
temper, and bade the mates rastle the hands 
aft. He told them that they could go ashore 
the next morning for a * liberty-day * of four- 
and-twenty hours, with twenty dollars pay to 
blue, and no questions asked if they came 
aboard drunk. So forward goes all hands 
merrily, to rout out their go-ashore things, 
their red handkerchiefs, and * sombre- airers,' 
for to astonish the Dons. And ashore they 
goes the next morning, after breakfast, with 
their silver dollars in their fists, and the jolly- 
boat to take them. And ashore they steps, 
and ' So long! ' they says to the young fellows 
in the boat, and so up the Mole to the beauti- 
ful town of Panama. 

" Now the next morning that fellow Bill I 
told you of was tacking down the city to the 
boat, singing some song or another. And 
when he got near to the jetty he went fumbling 
in his pocket for his pipe, and what should he 
find but a silver dollar that had slipped away 
and been saved. So he thinks, * If 1 go aboard 
with this dollar, why the hands '11 laugh at 
me; besides, it's a wasting of it not to spend it.' 
So he cast about for someplace where he could 
blue it in. 

" Now close by where he stood there was a 
sort of a great store, kept by a Johnny Dago. 
And if I were to tell you of the tilings they had 
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in it, T would need nine tongues and an oiled 
hinge to each of them. But Billy walked into 
this store, into the space inside, into like the 
'tween decks, for to have a look about him 
before buying. And there were great bunches 
of bananas a-ripening against the wall. And 
sacks of dried raisins, and bags of dried figfs, 
and melon seeds, and pomegranates enough 
to sink you. Then there were cotton bales, and 
calico, and silk of Persia. And rum in pun- 
cheons, and bottled ale. And all manner ot 
sweets, and a power of a lot of chemicals. And 
anchors gone rusty, fished up from the bay 
after the ships were gone. And spare cables, 
all ranged for letting go. And ropes, and 
sails, and balls of marline stuff. Then there 
was blocks of all kinds, wood and iron. Dun- 
nage there was, and scantling, likewise sea- 
chests with pictures on them. And casks of 
beef and pork, and paint, and peas, and peter- 
olium. But for not one of these things did 
Billy care a handful of bilge. 

"Then there were medical comforts, such as 
ginger and calavances. And plug tobacco, and 
coil tobacco, and tobacco leaf, and tobacco clip- 
pings. And such a power of a lot of bulls' hides 
as you never saw. Likewise there was tinned 
things like cocoa, and boxed things like China 
tea. And any quantity of blankets, and rugs 
and donkeys' breakfasts. And oilskins there 
was, and rubber sea-boots, and shore shoes, and 
Crimee shirts. Also Dungarees, and soap, and 
matches, so many as you never heard tell. But 
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no, not for one of these things was Bill going 
for to bargain. 

"Then there were lamps and candles, and 
knives and nutmeg-graters, and things made 
of bright tin and saucers of red clay; and rolls 
of coloured cloth, made in the hills by the 
Indians. Bowls there were, painted with 
twisty- whirls by the folk of old time. And 
flutes from the tombs (of the Incas), and 
whistles that looked like flower-pots. Also 
fiddles and beautiful melodeons. Then there 
were paper roses for ornament, and false white 
flowers for graves; also paint-brushes and coir- 
brooms. There were cages full of parrots, both 
green and grey ; and white cockatoos on perches 
a-nodding their red crests ; and Java love-birds 
a-billing, and parrakeets a-screaming, and 
little kittens for the ships with rats. And at 
the last of all there was a little monkey, chained 
to a sack of jib-hanks, who sat upon his tail 
a-grinning. 

"Now Bill he sees this monkey, and he 
thinks he never see a cuter little beast, not 
never. And then he thinks of something, and 
he pipes up to the old Johnny Dago, and he 
says, pointing to the monkey : 

"*Hey-a Johnny! Howmuch-a take- a little 
munk?' 

" So the old Johnny Dago looks at Bill a 
spell, and then says: 

"*I take-a five-a doll' that-a little munk.' 

" So Billy planks down his silver dollar, and 
says: 
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"*I give-a one doll', you cross-eyed Dago.' 

"Then the old man unchained the monkey, 
and handed him to Bill without another word. 
And away the pair of them went, down the 
Mole to where the boats lay, where a lanchero 
took them off to the Mary, 

"Now when they got aboard all hands came 
around Bill, saying: 'Why, Bill, whatever are 
you going to do with that there little monkey?' 
And Bill he said: 'You shut your heads about 
that there little monkey. I'm going to teach 
that there little monkey how to speak. And 
when he can speak I'm going to sell him to a 
museum. And then I'll buy a farm. I won't 
come to sea any more.' So they just laugh at 
Bill, and by and by the Mary loaded, and got 
her hatches on, and sailed south-away, on the 
road home to Liverpool. 

"Well, every evening, in the dog-watch, 
after supper, while the decks were drjdng from 
the washing-down. Bill used to take the monkey 
on to the fo'c's'le head, and set him on the cap- 
stan. 'Well, ye little diwle,' he used to say, 
* will ye speak ? Are ye going to speak, hey ? ' and 
the monkey would just grin and chatter back 
at Billy, but never no Christian speech came 
in front of them teeth of his. And this game 
went on until they were up with the Horn, in 
bitter cold weather, running east like a stag, 
with a great sea piling up astern. And then 
one night, at eight bells, Billy came on deck for 
the first watch, bringing the monkey with him. 
It was blowing like sin, stiff and cold, and the 
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Mary was butting through, and dipping her 
fo'c's'le under. So Bill takes the monkey, and 
lashes him down good and snug on the drum ot 
the capstan, on the fo'c's'le head. *Now, you 
little diwle,' he said, *will you speak r Will 
you speak, eh V But the monkey just gfrinned 
at him. 

"At the end of the first hour he came again. 
'Are ye going to speak, ye little beggar?' he 
says, and the monkey sits and shivers, but never 
a word does the little beggar say. And it was 
the same at four bells, when the look-out man 
was relieved. But at six bells Billy came again, 
and the monkey looked mighty cold, and it 
was a wet perch where he was roosting, and his 
teeth chattered; yet he didn't speak, not so 
much as a cat. So just before eight bells, 
when the watch was nearly out, Billy weat 
forward for the last time. *If he don't speak 
now,' says Billy, 'overboard he goes for a 
dumb animal.' 

"Well, the cold green seas had pretty nearly 
drowned that little monkey. And the sprays 
had frozen him over like a jacket of ice, and 
right blue his lips were, and an icicle was a- 
dangling from his chin, and he was shivering 
like he had an ague. 'Well, ye little diwle,' 
says Billy, 'for the last time, will ye speak? 
are ye going to speak, hey?' And the monkey 
spoke. ^ Speak is it? Speak is it:*' he says. 
'It's so cold it's enough to make a little fellow 
s^voear' 

"It's the solemn gospel truth that story is." 
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The Yarn of Lanky Job 

When I was in hospital in Valparaiso, I spent 
my evenings in the garden with an old lame 
sailor from Coquimbo. He was a very ancient 
shellback who had fallen down a hatchway, 
wrenching a muscle of his knee. His wound 
caused him much suffering; but at twilight, 
when the heat and the light became gentle, 
his pain was always less fierce than in the 
day, and he would then yam to me of the 
sights and cities he had seen. The place we 
chose for our yams was among lilies, under 
a thorn tree which bore a white fragrant blos- 
som not unlike a tiny rose. When we were 
seated in our chairs we could see the city far 
below us, and that perfect bay with the ships, 
and Aconcagua snowy in the distance. A few 
yards away, beyond a low green hedge where 
the quick green lizards darted, was a barren 
patch, a sort of rat warren, populous with rats 
as big as rabbits. I was getting well of a fever, 
and my nerves were shaken, and the sight of 
these beasts scattering to their burrows was 
very horrible to me. One day, when my com- 
rade had watched me shudder as a rat crept 
through the hedge in search of food, he asked 
me had I heard the story of Lanky Job. I told 
him that I had not, and he then spun me the 
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following yarn — a yam unlike any that I had 
ever heard. 

"I dare say," said the old man, "that you 
know about rats leaving a sinking ship ? Well, 
it is about that the yam goes." 

He told me that Lanky Job was a lazy 
mariner of ancient days who was so sleepy he 
couldn't keep awake at dinner, and often slept 
between raising the cup and drinking. He 
was a Bristol sailor, notorious for his sleepi- 
ness throughout the seven seas. And though 
many captains had taken him in hand, none 
had ever made him "spryer than a slug," or 
got more than a snail's work out of him. Per- 
haps he would have been more careftil and 
more wakeful had he not been bom with a 
caul, which preserved him at sea from any 
danger of drowning. Often he had fallen from 
aloft or from the forecastle rail while dream- 
ing pleasantly during his work or look-out. 
But his captains had always paused to pick 
him up, loosing sails and spars in the hurry 
of the manoeuvre, and to all his captains he 
had made a graceftil speiech of thanks which 
ended with a snore at the ninth or tenth word. 

One day he was Jolling on a bollard on the 
quay at Bristol as fast asleep as man could 
wish. He had fallen asleep in the forenoon, 
but when he woke the sun was setting, and 
right in front of him moored to the quay, 
was the most marvellous ship that ever went 
through water. She was bluff-bowed and 
squat, with a great castle in her bows and 
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five poops, no less, one above the other, at her 
stam. And outside her bulwarks there were 
painted screens, all scarlet and blue and 
green, with ships painted on them, and burn- 
ing birds (he meant Phoenixes) and ladies in 
cloth of gold. And then above them there 
were rows of hammocks covered with a white 
piece of linen. And every little poop had a 
rail round her of pure polished gold. And her 
buckets were green, and in every bucket there 
were big red roses growing. And the bitts 
were of polished ebony inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl. And the masts were of ebony with 
mast-rings of silver. And her decks were all 
done in parquet-work in green and white 
woods, and the man who did the caulking 
had caulked the deck-seams with red tar, for 
he was a master of his trade. And the cabins 
was all glorious to behold with carving, and 
sweet to smell, like oranges. And right 
astern she carried a great gold lantern with 
a big blue banner underneath it, and an ivory 
staff to the whole, all carved by a Chinaman. 

So Job looks at the ship, and he thinks 
he never see a finer, so he ups alongside, and 
along a little golden gangway, and there he 
sees a little sea captain with a big red hat and 
feather, and a silver whistle to him, walking 
on the quarter-deck. 

"Good morning, Job," says the little sea 
captain, " and how d'ye like my ship?" 

"Sir," says Job, "I never see a finer." 

So the little sea captain takes Job forrard 
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and gives him a bite in the forecastle, and 
then takes him aft and gives him a sup in the 
cabin. 

"And Job," he says, "how would ye like 
to sail aboard this beautiful ship r " 

So Job, who was all wide awake with the 
beauty of her, he says: 

" Oh, sir, I'd like it of all things ; she be 
so comely to see." 

And immediately he said that, Job see the 
little captain pipe his whistle, and a lot of 
little sailors in red hats ran up and cast her 
hawsers off. And then the sails sheeted home 
of themselves and the ship swung away from 
Bristol, and there was Job nodding on the 
quarter-deck, a mile out to sea, the ship run- 
ning west like a deer. 

"You'll be in the port watch," said the 
little captain to him, "and woe betide you, 
Lanky Job, if we catch you asleep in your 
watch." 

Now Job never knowed much about that 
trip of his among them little men in red hats, 
but he knowed he slept once, and they stuck 
needles in him. And he knowed he slept 
twice, and they stuck hot pokers in him. 
And he knowed he slept a third time, and 
" Woe betide you, Lanky Job," they said, 
and they set him on the bowsprit end, with 
bread in one hand and a sup of water in the 
other. "And stay you there. Lanky Job," 
they said, "till you drop into the sea and 
drown." 
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Now pitiful was his case truly, for if he 
looked behind there was - little red men to 
prick him, and if he looked before he got 
giddy, and if he looked down he got sick, 
and if he looked up he got dazzled. So he 
looked all four ways and closed his eyes, and 
down he toppled from his perch, going splash 
into the wash below the bows. " And now for 
a sleep," he says, " since there's no water wet 
enough to drown me." And asleep he falls, and 
long does he drift in the sea. 

Now, by and by, when he had floated for 
quite a while, he sees a big ship, black as 
pitch, with heavy red sails, come sailing past 
him in the dawn. And although he had a caul 
and couldn't be drowned, he was glad enough 
to see that ship, and right glad indeed to 
clutch her braces as she rolled. She came 
swooping down on him, and he caught her 
main brace as she lay down to leeward from 
a gust. And with her windward roll and a 
great heave, he just managed to reach her 
deck before he fell asleep again. He noticed 
as he scrambled up the side that she was 
heavily barnacled, and that she had forty 
boats to a broadside, all swinging on ivory 
davits. 

But when he woke from his sleep, lo and 
behold, the ship was manned by nothing but 
great rats, and they were all in blue clothes 
like sailors, and snarling as they swung the 
yards. And as soon as they saw Lanky Job 
they came around him, gnashing their long 
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yellow teeth and twirling their hairy whiskers. 
And the multitude of them was beyond speech, 
and at every moment it seemed to Job that a 
boat came alongside with more of them, till 
the decks were ropy with their tails. Six or 
seven of them seized hold of him and dragged 
him aft to where a big bone tiller swung, with 
a helmsman on each side of it, seated in heavy 
golden chairs. These helmsmen were halt 
men, half rats, and they were hairy like rats, 
and grey like rats, and they had rats' eyes. 
But they had the minds of men, and they 
were the captains of that hooker, and right 
grim they were to look at steadily. Now 
when he sees those grim things sitting there. 
Job knew that he'd come aboard the rat flag- 
ship, whose boats row every sea, picking up 
the rats as they leave ships going to sink. 
And he gave a great scream and punched out 
at the gang who held him, and over the side 
he bounded like a young salmon for swiftness. 
And he drifted a day and a night, till the 
salt-cracks were all over his body, and he 
came ashore half dead at Avonmouth, hav- 
ing been a week away. But always after 
that Lanky Job was a spry sailor, as smart 
as you could find anywheres. 
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A Deal of Cards 

A COMPANY of seamen sat round a cabin table, 
and pledged each other in a brew of punch. 
They sat upon locker tops for the most part, 
on cushions of gfreen velvet gone rusty at the 
seams. The stem-ports were open at their 
backs, for it was hot, and the room between 
decks was foul with the reek of their tobacco. 
You could tell that the ship was under way by 
glancing astern at the dull track, like a g^eat 
snail's track, which she had drawn upon the 
blue water as she dragged in the light wind. 
She rolled slightly now and again, making 
a creaking in her gear, and trembling the 
silver lamp upon the cabin bulkhead. She 
was an old ship, you could see by the rot 
upon the beams. She was foul with a long 
passage, and the cabin reeked of bilge. The 
blue arras on the cabin door was wormy with 
age. The parquetting of cedar-wood in her 
deck was dirty with the marks of sea-boots. 
It was heaped here and there with a sort ot 
loot, such as clothes with lace upon them, and 
small arms, cheap jewellery, buckles and the 
like, for the cruise had been lucky in a way. 
Two of the seamen at the rum were dicing 
each other, for some uncut stones in a packet 
from the mines of Esmeralda. 

The drinkers were silent for the most part. 
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puffing out their tobacco like a gang of Sps^,^ 
niardSy only speaking to call a healthy such a^ 
" A fair slant," or *' Dollars," or to mark th. ^ 
throw of the dice. They were a rough lot o/ 
gallows-birds, some of them branded in the 
cheeks. Most of them had scars about their 
faces, and not one of them but carried arms — 
pistols, or a dirk, or a seaman's hanger — in a 
belt of coloured leather, plaited by the wearer. 
One of the number had his head in a rag, and 
swore thickly from time to time, as though 
his wound were painful. He had been hurt 
with a knife by a mate that morning, since 
when he had been at the rum. His head was 
singing like a kettle, what with the cut, the 
drink, and the heat of the between decks. His 
name was Joe Mansfield, a runaway from a 
king's ship, once a sailor trading out of Bris- 
tol. Perhaps he was a little touched with 
fever, for of a sudden he refilled his pannikin 
and drank it dry. He rose unsteadily, clutch- 
ing at the bowl, at the table, and at the shirts 
of his companions. He leaned his head 
through the window, flinging his empty can 
far astern into the still, blue sea, where the 
sharks swam. 

"A rot on all salt water," he shouted. 
Then he collapsed over a Newgate man, who 
had long hoed tobacco in the Indies. Blood 
was trickling from under his rag, for the 
wound was broken out again. A little blood 
came from between his lips: he seemed in a 
bad way. He had had some sort of a stroke. 
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Joe's got the shakes," said the Newgate 
man. "Help us hold of him, Bill; lay him 
among them prettiments." 

He pointed to the loot on the deck. One 
of the dicers took hold of Joe's boots, and 
dragged him clear of the table. They dropped 
him roughly among the clutter, with his bloody 
head dripping on to some lace. The Newgate 
man went through his pockets. There were 
only two copper charms, some tobacco plug, 
a steel for striking a light, and a ball of twine. 

" He diced it all," said Bill, " that time we 
stuck him with the Ghreeks." 

" I'll throw you for the plug," replied the 
Newgate man. ** He'll do now. He's only in 
some sort of a fit." 

They then returned to the rum, the gaol- 
bird paring off a pipeful from the tobacco ot 
the unconscious man. 

When Joe fell across the convict, his eyes 
were burning in a mist of blood, which seemed 
to shoot and shake in front of him. His ears 
were drumming, as though a bird were beat- 
ing his head with wings, and he felt that he 
was dropping from a height into some deep, 
empty well. In a little time the red mist 
cleared away; the drumming hushed; the feel- 
ing of dropping changed. He was in a little 
dark room, before a fire of embers, which 
made a red glow upon the chimney bricks. 
It was a lonely little room, darker than the 
night, but for the coals, and so still it might 
have been below the ground, below the graves 
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even, beneath the dead with their glazed eyes. 
So utterly silent it was, he was glad to hear 
his heart beat. It beat steadily, like a menace, 
like the continual tapping of a drum. It was 
beating, not like a heart, but like a clock. 
Like some clock in hell ticking to the souls 
among the fire. It was ticking like the march 
of time through the dim roads of eternity. It 
was a thing horrible, inexorable, that con- 
tinual ticking. In the blackness, the utter 
silence, that beating music became terrible. 
It seemed to fill the dark room. It seemed 
to roar about his rigid body like a crowd of 
spirits about a corpse. He tried to shake him- 
self, but could not stir. He tried to cry aloud, 
but could not speak. He tried to arrest his 
heart, to stop that ticking. But it beat on, 
r3rthmical, steady, terrible. It seemed that 
the darkness, the noise, the glowing coals, 
were laughing at him in a spectral laughter. 

Suddenly the ticking stopped; the coals 
leaped into an ecstasy of flame. In a great 
flare of light his soul seemed to leap through 
his marrow to his eyes. It poised there like a 
crow upon a gallows, while the fire went out, 
leaving him in the darkness. Presently the 
silence broke into a rattling noise, like the 
rattling of dice in the dice box. The darkness 
burned in points of brilliance. The rattling 
became louder, as though the bones of perished 
crews were being shaken. And then, with a 
great burst, the rattling ceased and the room 
became quite light — as light, he thought, as 
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a summer day at noon. Where the fire had 
burned a woman squatted, a black woman, 
black as coal, in a plain gown of scarlet. Her 
eyes burned in an intense and baleful bright- 
ness. Her lips were apart, showing white 
teeth in a grin. She was laughing a terrible 
laugh that had no mirth in it. In her hand 
she held cards. 

He looked at these cards. Indeed, she held 
them towards him for him to see, turning them 
over that he might see both sides of them. 
They were three in number, and each of them 
had a black back, as black as a piece of ebony. 
The faces were coloured in intense colours, one 
of gold, which seemed to bum, one of crimson, 
which glowed, one of black, which seemed 
angary like the smoke of hell. The colours of 
them seemed to be the tokens of a beauty, a 
fierceness and a horror, beyond any words that 
he could fashion. 

The black woman grinned at him as she 
thrust the cards together. She crouched down 
upon the hearth, purring like a cat, cackling, 
whining. Her eyes gleamed as she began to 
shufiSe the cards, tossing them in the air, pass- 
ing, re-passing, whirling them about, till they 
seemed like three arrows of red and gold and 
black fire. At last she flung them all into the 
air, caught them in one hand as they fell, 
bowed very low, her lips grinning, her eyes in- 
tensely bright, and held them out, face down- 
wards, for him to make his choice. All that 
he could see were three black cards, spread out 
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before him like the sticks of a fan. Yet h^ 
knew that upon his choice of a card dependecf 
his life, his life hereafter, the life of his soul be- 
tween the lives. 

" No," he tried to gasp. " No, I will not 
choose." 

The little black hag broke into a thin 
scream of laughter. She whirled the cards 
into the air, and watched them fly away, like 
birds, crying strange words as they flew. The 
room burst into a million fragments, flinging 
Joe into the night between the stars, beyond 
Saturn, as it seemed, beyond the last sun. 
The light grew very violent of a sudden, and 
there he was, feeling mortal sick, lying in the 
sunlight, in the cabin, with an idiot Indian 
splashing water on him. 

They made the three Points the next morn- 
ing, and were at anchor in the bay beyond 
them before noon. It was broiling hot. The 
sea lay like a mass of hot grease. The dark 
green feathers on the palms seemed drooped 
for the lack of freshness. One heard nothing 
save the roaring of the surf, the birds scream- 
ing in the wood, and the perpetual groaning 
of the ship. She rolled heavily, banging her 
gear in a continual clatter. Her blocks were 
whining like dogs. The noise of her was like 
a hammer on the brain. 

Joe Mansfield volunteered for the boat, and 
went ashore with the water-casks the moment 
the anchor held. He had been fuddled on 
green rum ever since the day before, and the 
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ship had such terrors for him, drunk as he was, 
there was no staying aboard her. On the 
beach he met Willy Crackers, an old English 
sailor, who lived in the huts above the surt 
line. He was a bronzed, ear-ringed man, was 
Willy, with a bright eye to him and a tongue 
of silver. He had been in that land many 
years now, and owned several slaves. He 
used to get gold dust and ivory from the in- 
land, to trade with the ships which touched 
the coast. He was a friend to the pirates, and 
they used to water there before dropping down 
to leeward. He returned to England in time 
a rich man, and died in Salcombe the keeper 
of a sailor's tavern. He greeted Joe kindly, 
and the two worked together all day, in the 
blazing heat, watching the natives fill the 
water-casks and stow them in the jolly 
boat. But at sunset, when the jolly boat 
went off, when the beach struck cold, and 
the mists rose whitely, Willy bade Joe come 
up to the hut for a bite of supper and a 
smoke. 

The house was a ramshackle affair, built in 
one storey alongside the store huts. It swung 
some three hammocks, all draped with netting. 
It had a table much eaten by the ants, a bench 
or two, some casks of ship's provisions (which 
might have sailed with Hawkins), a pipe of 
rum, a few teeth, most of them a little yellow, 
and some weapons, beautifully bright, in a 
trophy rack upon the wall. Towards midnight, 
when the yams had been spun, the songs 
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roared and the rum drunken, Willy got up to 
fetch his mate a curio. 

"Some heathen idol," he said, "them 
blacks give it to me for a whittle." 

It had been placed behind some barrels, 
and what with the rum, what with a long spell 
of laziness, Willy was unable to shift them. 
Joe came to his assistance, canted the casks, 
and rolled them away upon their chines. 

" Thankee, mate," said Willy, " I'm not so 
limber as I was. I been ashore too long. Me 
joints is gone in the slings." He paused 
awhile. TTien he piped out, "Mate, matey, 
supposin' you was to stop ashore with me. 
There ain't no call for you to go a-cruising. 
I'd be proud to have you. Hell," he con- 
tinued, "I can't rastle them blacks. I want 
some one spryer'n myself. Some one as'U flay 
their hides, by Davy." 

There was a pause for a moment, while 
Joe's heart leaped with pleasure. He had been 
taken with so great a horror of the ship, since 
its cabin had been to him a door of hell, that 
his muddled brain had planned suicide, or a 
life in the scrub among the blacks, rather than 
another day between decks. The words ot 
Willy Crackers lit up his brain. They showed 
him the ease, the grandeur of the life of nigger 
driver. The joyful nights over the jorum; 
the English ship; the thronged quays of 
Bristol. He took the oflFer with a curse. 

" Blood, Billy," he said, " it'll be meat and 
drink to me. My hell, I ain't been feeling 
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good. Going to sea ain't right for me. It's 
the air or something. A spell ashore is what 
I want: just what I want — ^that, and sleep. 
I'll get my chest ashore when the cutter comes 
in for the casks to-morrow." 

" Why, right then," said his friend, " you 
look pretty green in the gills with it. An' now 
let's liquor on it." 

He poured out two more noggins from the 
pan, and the two drank to each other. 

"There's a song I mind me," said Joe, 
" I'll sing it to ye." 

He began to sing in a voice a little muflSed 
with the rum. He dwelt upon each word, sing- 
ing it with gusto. 

O, the bold Lollonais, so gall-ant and free, 

He sailed from Saint James in the Jane chasse-marree. 

Oh, there's rum and there's wine 

And tobacco so fine 
For all the bold sailors what sails on the sea. 

He sang the refrain twice over, hammering 
on the table with his can. He was reaching 
out for another tot of rum when he fell forward 
gasping. His pannikin fell from the table and 
rolled away among the gear. Willy blinked 
at him a moment, beating out the chorus with 
his pipe. He thought his mate was merely 
overcome with the spirit. He made a childish 
attempt to reach the jorum for another taste 
of the drink, and fell asleep in his chair, his 
pipe's ash spilling sparks upon the table. The 
lamp flared up a moment to show the squalid 
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couple to the night, and then guttered out, 
leaving them to their quiet. 

It seemed to Joe that he was bound upon 
the rim of a whirlpool of flame. He was being 
spun about a vortex, helpless as a straw, spin- 
ning till he was giddy. Gradually the spin- 
ning became swifter, as though he had been 
whirled nearer to the centre. Then tiny hands 
seemed to pluck him down. He was flying 
down a smooth shaft of an infernal blackness. 
Dark water was roaring all about him. Sud- 
denly he was shot into a pit of utter silence, 
a light broken upon him, and there, in front of 
him, was the malevolent woman of the cards. 
She grinned at him with her brilliant teeth, 
and held out two cards — one black, the other 
crimson. Soon she began to shufile with them, 
tossing them from one hand to the other, throw- 
ing them at her victim, then snatching them 
away. At last she caught them, whirled them 
round her till she seemed surrounded by a 
wheel of red sparks and smoke. She bowed 
very low, and held forward the two cards, face 
downwards, watching him intently with a ma- 
lignant smile. 

"No," he gasped; "No, I will not choose." 
Instantly she screamed in her high mock- 
ing laugh. She tossed the cards from her, and 
they whirled away, crying like the sea-gulls. 
The whirlpool spun him upward, flinging him 
upon a sea alive with sharks. He leaped from 
them, screaming, running violently upon the 
air; but they rose after him, flapping their 
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fins, gnashing their teeth, like hideous birds. 
They were barking at him like dogs, snapping 
at his very feet. Then he fell, fell, fell, till he 
was as a drop of water gaped at by all the 
damned throats among the fire. 

He awoke upon the hut floor, in plain day, 
the blood beating on his brain, the surf roar- 
ing. A boat was pulling in from the ship, the 
oars keeping time to an old hauling tune. 
Willy Crackers was snoring in his chair, and 
after trying to rouse him, Joe helped himself 
to about a pint of rum and staggered out upon 
the beach. The terror of his sleep was strong 
upon him. The palm leaves, dangling green 
and heavy, were a horror to him. The surf 
terrified him. In every creeper of the jungle 
he saw the eyes of the devil with the cards. 
Not for a sack of minted gold would he have 
stayed in that place. So when the boat made 
the landing he tumbled into her, and fell 
asleep, in a drunkard's doze, among the 
breakers in the stern sheets. He did not 
rouse firom where he lay until rough hands 
beat him with stretchers, and fierce voices 
bade him out of that. For the boat was along- 
side the ship, dragging to a tackle, and the 
ship was under a jib and topsail, forging 
slowly forward, while the hands were sing- 
ing at the bows, heaving in the cable. They 
were under weigh. 

He scrambled aboard, and went below to 
his hammock. He swung there all that day, 
hot with a violent fever, and now and again 
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an Indian brought him drink. Just forward 
of where he lay, two fiddlers made music be- 
tween the guns, and ruffians sang and danced 
there till they were too drunk to stir. The 
ship picked up her consort that afternoon. 
They cruised together till the sunset, when 
they made the Gabone River. They anchored 
at about ten that night in the anchorage by 
Parrot Island. 

In the morning of the second day, Joe 
Mansfield sat between two cannon on a lashed 
sea chest, which had his initials, J.M., burnt 
deeply upon the lid. He had a canvas sack 
in front of him, for he was busy packing, and 
he had been dicing for the loot due to him 
ever since his morning draught. He had 
made up his mind to quit that way of life 
and get ashore to the island. There were 
folk living on the island — a sort of traders. 
He could stay with them, he thought, till a 
home-bound ship happened into the river. He 
had money enough. And, once in England, 
there was always the highway for one so 
handy in the saddle. Ever since he had had 
these visions, a terror of the sea and the ships 
had made his life a burden. Drink, even, had 
no comforts for him; for, from the hatch- 
ways, from the dark places behind the guns, 
from the hold where the casks lay, he would 
see peering that black hag of the tarot. So 
he had gathered his gear together, and was 
going ashore in ten minutes' time, to live 
among the traders till a ship came. He would 
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live cleanly, too, without rum, except in the 
way of friendship. His head wasn't what it 
was. It was no use going on drinking when 
one saw things^ 

" You give me that knife, Jake Dawes," he 
said, " and I'll throw you in a quart of hard." 

Jake tossed the knife to him, a long 
Spanish dirk, with a handle of twisted silver, 
like those you buy in Panama. There was 
a noise on deck, a confused babble of cries 
and clanking. 

"What in hell are they at, Jake?" he asked* 

A man in a red shirt, a leather apron and 
sea boots made of cow-hide, came past them 
with a bucketful of wads. 

"There's a fat merchant on the coast," he 
said, " we're going out for her. They're get- 
ting under way. The Fortunes men are giv- 
ing us a tow." 

"I'm off ashore," said Joe. "To blazes 
with this dicing. Give us a lift there, Billy, 
with these duds." 

" Oh, that be twisted, Joe," said Jake, the 
tattooed mulatto, as he knocked off the neck 
of the bottle. "Stop and drink fair. To 
blazes with your mizzling." 

" Stopper your dirty tongue," said Joe, "or 
I'll ram you full of iron. I'm no mizzler. 
Pass us the lush." 

The mulatto grinned at him and handed him 
the spirits. Joe took a large swig of the stuff. 

"That's better, Jake," he said; "have you 
got a quid upon your" 
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They spent the next twenty minutes drink- 
ing in turn, and chewing meditatively upon 
the quid. The ship was under way, with her 
topsails set, dropping slowly down the stream. 
The Fortune's men, very drunk, had cast the 
ropes off and gone splashing back to moor- 
ings. Through an open gun-port Joe caught 
a glimpse of moving palms. 

" Hell ! " he cried, " I'm off ashore. We're 
moving, Jakey." 

"The boats are gone by this," said the 
mulatto, "it's unchancy swimming. You'd 
better stay for the play." 

But Joe sprang to his feet, a nameless 
horror clutching at his heart. "I'll swim it," 
he cried, as he made a rush for the hatchway. 
As he passed the midship cannon, his foot 
caught in a ring bolt. He stumbled on a 
pace, flung up his hands and crashed heavily 
over the ranged port cable. He had been 
"overtaken," as the saying is. A man in 
a fine red coat, with laced cuffs, and buttons 
of gold pieces, came along the gun deck 
swearing. He was followed by a truculent 
ruffian brandishing a pistol. 

" Get to your guns there, you swine ! " the 
two were shouting. " Cast loose them lower 
deck cannon! What corpse is this r What in 
hell corpse is this? Hey there, you, get the 
gfuns run out. We're going out for some 
yellow boys!" 

They kicked at Joe's body in turn and 
passed over him to the groups of drunkards 
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further forward. Away aft a gang of wits had 
cast loose a gun and were busy firing at the 
sky. On deck a seaman, bawling an ob- 
scene song, was running up the banner of 
the trade — a black banner, stolen from an 
undertaker, with two rude crimson figures 
roughly sewn upon its face. The chase was 
under all plain sail, some two miles distant, 
her decks full of men busy trimming of her 
yards. The sailing master, watching her 
through a telescope from the fo'c's'le, de- 
clared her to be a French Guineaman, swim- 
ming deep, a prize richer than a treasure 
vault. Another swore that she was out of 
Lisbon, a sugar ship boimd home. The men 
hauled the spritsail yard alongships, crying 
out that they would have sweet punch for 
supper. The wind freshened. The men aloft 
loosed the topgallant sails. The helms- 
man stood smoking at the tiller. On deck 
was nothing but a babble of cries, drowned 
every two or three minutes by the crazy 
fellows at the cannon. 

But Joe lay where he had fallen, heedless 
of the gun fire and the gunners. When some 
merry drunkards came to man the cannon at 
his side, they picked him up by the heels and 
lifted him below to the sail-locker. They flimg 
him down upon a mainsail, and went back to 
their firing. They were all drunk and careless. 
And though, when the chase ran her g^ns out 
and himg out the King's colours, they made 
some sort of a battle of it, they were too full 
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of joy to aim, and too full of rum to keep their 
quarters. In a very few minutes their decks 
were being swept with shot, their guns knocked 
over, their ports beaten from the side, their men 
mangled. The powder barrels were exploded 
by red-hot shot almost at each discharge, for 
they kept their powder in tubs about the deck, 
littered anyhow, and she was on fire in twenty 
places long before the crew surrendered. 

It seemed to Joe that he was adrift in a 
torrent, flying down stream like a chip of 
wood in a spate. It was all black about him, 
a blackness full of roaring; and water whirled 
in his mouth and nostrils till he choked, as 
though he had swallowed salt. The roaring 
grew louder. He felt himself pitched down- 
wards. A va^t weight of water beat upon him, 
and then he was suddenly flung ashore in a 
cave, with wet pebbles at his feet and a great 
dread shaking him. It was dark enough, but 
not positively black, in the cave, for the low 
roof glittered with a metal, and the water was 
bright, in spangles, as it hurried past into the 
darkness. As he rose to his feet it grew 
lighter, and there was the little black hag 
again, in her red dress, with the bitter smile 
upon her lips. She burst into a harsh chatter- 
ing laugh, like the rapid whirring of a cog- 
wheel. She spun roimd him once or twice 
gibbering with her lips. Then she stooped 
before him, plucked out a card, and thrust it 
into his hand with a mocking bow. He stared 
at it stupidly for a moment before he turned 
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it over. It was a black card, black on both 
sides, of a black like t^e black of swirling 
smoke, and its blackness made him shudder. 
The hag watched his face a moment, and broke 
into a violent and mirthless merriment. Her 
face wrinkled in her laugh, and sharpened till 
she looked like a vulture rocking with some 
uncanny joy. Then she screamed in a long, 
shrill, wailing scream like the scream of night 
birds flying in a company. She tossed her 
hands upward, and it seemed to her victim 
that the wicked figfure vanished through his 
eyes, and as though the skinny fingers clutched 
at his heart fi'om inside him. In another second 
the cave had torn apart and flimg him upward. 
He gave a gasp and a cry and awoke in the 
darfaiess of the sail-locker, in a silence only 
broken by scurrying rats and the dull gurgling 
of the bilge. 

He picked himself up and went on deck, 
his head throbbing like a drum. He saw that 
the deck had been ripped to bits with shot. 
Many bloody bodies were Ipng on the planks. 
There was a foul smell of blood, of burning, of 
burnt linen, and powder smoke. The ship was 
unusually still, for the lower deck was empty 
save for the killed. He pushed up the hatch- 
way in terror. 

As he gained the upper deck he saw at once 
what had happened, for a big blue banner was 
flapping at the peak, and a mess of bloody 
bodies lay horrible on each side of the hatch. 
A few marines in red coats were watching 
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the last gang of his comrades into a jolly 
boat alongside. They had been stripped al- 
ready. Their silks and laces were dangling 
from their captors' pockets. A little lieu- 
tenant in a long red coat was superintend- 
ing the embarkation, tapping his breeches 
with a cane to mark the number of them. 
Joe drew his hanger from its sheath. 

"Taken!" he screamed, "taken!" and he 
rushed at the lieutenant to cut him down. 

A burly mariner in an apron bounded upon 
him from behind. Joe felt a fearful blow upon 
the sconce, and collapsed upon the deck like a 
sack of flour. 

"One hundred and three," coimted the 
lieutenant; "that was a good crack you gave 
him. Shove him down among the others." 

Late in the afternoon Joe woke from his 
fever. He was lying chained hand and foot 
in a dark prison lit only by a battle lamp. 
One side of him was pressed against the bulk- 
head of the prison; the other was rivetted to 
a wounded man, a man in high fever, who 
babbled in his pain. He could distinguish 
other bodies lying near him. 

"Where am 1?" he cried. 

<*Hold your jaw!" said a hoarse voice, 
through the grating. • " Hold your jaw. 
You're aboard the frigate SwaUow^ if you 
want to know. And you'll be hanged for a 
damned rogue to-morrow dawn."* 

^ He was hanged a few days later, after a legal trial in 
the WhydiJi fort, on the gallows at the floodmarks at Cape 
Corso Castle. He was in bis thirty-first year. 
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Some years ago, when I was tramping in 
America, sleeping in bams or under ricks, 
I got a month's work at a small farm near 
the three Mahopac Lakes. A few minutes 
after the farmer had engaged me, I was put 
to forking hay from the hayloft to the cow- 
bjrre below it. It was a warm April evening, 
and the cows had been driven in from the 
pastures. As I thrust the hay through the 
shoot which led to the cow's hayrack, I noticed 
that a little wizened man, with a brown face 
seared with wrinkles, had begun to milk one 
of the cows. She was a restive cow of the 
name of Roxer, and she was always a pretty 
handftil to milk. She was squirming hither 
and yon, to the great prejudice of the little 
wizened man, who presently began to curse 
with a strange, savage picturesqueness that 
was almost biblical. About an hour later, 
when we turned in to the farm kitchen to 
supper, the boss spoke to this little man, call- 
ing him Charlie. 

" Say, Charlie," he said, " it's purty high, 
ain't it?" 

"Yes, Will," answered Charlie; "it's high, 
it's purty high, that's what it is." 

"And how's your little preacher-woman, 
Charlie?" said the boss. "I heerd tell she 
had the sinners for fair last meetin'." 
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At this moment the boss's little boy, a five- 
year-old limb, began: 

"Hey, Charlie," he cried, "how's your 

old preacher- woman, you old you ? " 

Charlie turned to me. " I do like to hear 
them little children swear, John," he said. 
"They don't mean nawthen by it. No, sir, 
they don't mean nawthen." 

After supper the boss gave us each a tot of 
apple-jack, first teasing Charlie by pretending 
that he deserved none. 

" He's all right, is Charlie," the boss said 
to me later on; "but he's a bit off. He ain't 
dangerous, but his roofs off. He's been that 
way ever since his wife left him. She was a 
fair cuss, she was. It was brooding made him 
like he is." 

The next day, when I was down in the 
village, Rob Pike, the bar-keep, told me that 
Charlie was come to be the talk of the town. 

"He's gone soft on that little preacher- 
woman," he said. "Why, he goes follerin' 
her about jest like a dog. An' he ain't work- 
in' steady. He's always gettin' days off, an' 
half-days, an' goin* to meetin', so as to hear 
her preach." 

Charlie would start work in the mornings 
with me almost gaily (for all his passion), 
milking the cows, helping me to clean the 
stables, and rubbing down one or two of the 
seven horses. After breakfast he woula yoke 
the two lumbering, savage oxen, and start 
down to the plough lot, singing a curious 
song he had, to an old tune much broken and 
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out of date. The song had one stanza (I never 
heard more of it), and this he would sing over 
and over again : 

Your del-i-cate consti-tu-tion 
Won't stand the heav-y march-ing' 
On a scorch-y sand-y des-ert 
On the banks of the Nile. 

" Yes, sir," he would say. " Yes, John. 
When that song's good sung out I likes it as 
good as any song. It's all about fightin', that 
. song is. There ain't no song I like better." 

" Were you in the war, Charlie? " I asked. 
I thought the lyric might be some old camp 
ditty learned under Grrant by the camp-fires of 
the Potomac. 

" No, sir," he answered. " I wasn't in no 
war, not I wasn't. But my pop and my brother 
they was both of them fightin'." 

"Did they get wounded, Charlie?" 

" Yes, sir," he answered, with a sort of grim 
joy, "they both got lead into 'em. They didn't 
come home no more, not they didn't. They 
got plugged full of lead, they did." 

Then he fell to his ploughing and his song, 
often pausing at the noise of the woodpeckers 
in the trees hard by. 

" Do you know what it is makes that noise, 
John?" he asked, as the purring drill sounded 
up above us. " It's a little bird makes that 
noise. Yes, sir, it's a little bird." 

He must have told me this some fifty times. 
Once he told me that the two oxen he drove 
had the hearts of two black bull niggers, and 
that they needed to be cut out, they did, before 
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the oxen could learn sense. When they broke 
from him, as they sometimes would, he would 
run after them flogging like a madman, using 
a slow, quiet, cursing language to them which 
cowed them strangely. He seemed to have 
just that influence over them which a negro 
has over a mule. 

One Sunday Grus came to me shortly after 
breakfast. 

" John," he said, « Charlie '11 be the death 
of that little preacher-woman. When he come 
into the meetin' -house last night, she turned as 
white as white. He keeps foUerin' her around 
till she daren't stir out. I dunno what to do 
about it." 

" Oh, she'll not be here more than another 
week," I said. " Charlie '11 be all right till then." 

A few minutes afterwards Charlie came to 
me, with a face of great seriousness. 

" John," he said, " I seen you have one of 
them bright sailor hats in that big trunk o' 
youm. I want you to lend me that, John, for 
to go to meetin' in." 

It was an old Conway cap, with a gilt 
anchor badge upon it and a gold chinstay 
twisted round it. I lent it to him with plea- 
sure, but as I routed it out I laid bare another 
treasure, a blue sea-coat with brass buttons on 
it, a relic of the line I had served. He bor- 
rowed that also, together with a gay red hand- 
kerchief, a striped flannel shirt, and a seaman's 
belt curiously plaited, with a sheath knife se- 
cured to the plaits. He dressed himself in this 
gear, and walked down the lane to pluck some 
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big purple violets, of the sort called Johnny 
Comequicks. He stuck a large bunch of these 
in his button-hole to complete the effect; and 
such a figure of fun as he made himself in my 
sea-gear, a world too large for him, and his 
clean white overalls and heavy cowhide knee- 
boots, was surely never before seen in the Ma- 
hopac country. He sat down on the stoop, 
waiting for the meeting-house bell to ring, and 
what proud thoughts he had in his poor, crazed 
brain one cannot well imagine. When the 
bell tinkled out in the valley Charlie arose in 
all his splendour. 

"Are ye goin' to meetin', Charlie?" said 
Will. "I heerd tell your little preacher- 
woman was goin' to speak." 

"Yes, sir," said Charlie; "I'm goin' to 
meetin*. That's what I'm goin' to do. I'm 
goin' to meetin'." 

The other hands, loafing in the sun over 
their tobacco, called out after him, but he paid 
no heed, and passed down the lane with a sort 
of military strut upon him which was infinitely 
humorous. 

But the little preacher-woman had by this 
time become alarmed at Charlie's persistence. 
She had spoken to the elders at the wooden 
chapel by the brook, and they had taken 
measures to discourage Charlie's attentions. 
When he went to the chapel that morning in 
his beautiful raiment he was met by Deacon 
Mosher, who bade him keep away, for he wasn't 
wanted. He tried the other door, but there a 
crowd of young farmers met him, and told him 
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that the preacher-lady wasn't going to have him 
around while she got loose at the sinners. He 
came near to fighting with them, and then re- 
turned home to the farm in a state of trembling 
fury. He sat down on the stoop, and began to 
sharpen my sheath-knife upon a whetstone. 
"That there little preacher-woman," he cried, 
"she's doomed. That's what she is. Doomed. 
Yes sir, doomed. She won't preach no more 
in that church, not she won't." When he had 
sharpened my knife to a fit keenness, he started 
down the lane to give effect to his dooming. I 
remember him pausing at the comer of the lane 
to strike a tragic attitude, the knife raised high, 
as when a heroine attempts suicide. When he 
had passed down the lane we crept slowly after 
him to see what manner of a sacrifice the church 
deacons would get from Charlie. But at the 
chapel door the poor man was met by W. 
Grreen, the hotel proprietor, who lured him to 
the bar, so as to hearten him to strike the 
blow. When he was primed with apple jack, 
he was laid decently to bed upon the litter in 
an empty icehouse. He lay there till the next 
morning, at which time the little preacher- 
woman took train for the far south, and Charlie 
never saw her again. He stayed about a week 
in the village, drinking "hard stuff" at the bar, 
in the blue sea-gear with the brass buttons 
on it. Then one morning he took his whip 
fi"om Will's ox-byre, and put another bunch 
of violets in his coat, and passed up the road to 
the Adirondacks to look for work, singing his 
song about the Nile. I never saw him again. 
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Some years ago I was on board a schooner 
plying between St James and the Havana, and 
we were close in shore, almost within earshot 
of the Cuban surf. It was a hot July day with 
little wind, and ashore the green of the palms 
drooped heavily. We had our tanned, patched 
topsail set and our decks wetted, and I was 
lolling in the shadow of the deckhouse, tossing 
a penny-piece for matches with a Spaniard 
from Wine of the Sea. He had just stopped 
in his spinning of the coin, and had lit a cigar- 
ette. He looked a moment at the long green 
line of Cuba, with the white water flashing up 
against its cliff, and " See," he said, pointing 
a skinny hand towards a creek. " See, that is 
Coxe's Hole." I could see a dim dent in the 
line of Cuba where the sea ran up into a 
thickly- wooded channel, and at the very mouth 
of this channel a little bare hillock jutted up, 
with a few grey stones upon its top. '* Coxe's 
Hole," repeated the Spaniard. " Coxe's Hole. 
Let me tell you the tale of Coxe." 

" A long time ago," he said " (and one may 
reckon that that * long time ' was nearly two 
centuries), a Bristol sailor named Englefield 
(these tales are always precise in detail) had 
command of the Happy frigate, and came to 
Kingston with a general cargo. He had 
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loaded for home and sailed for Falmouth, and 
had met with head winds for rather more than 
a fortnight, when they made the Cuban coast. 
They were becalmed there, with their planks 
crying out, their blocks groaning up aloft, and 
the guns grinding along the decks. Every 
inch of the old ship quavered in piping sighs 
as the swell hove her up and dropped her. 
They were rolling thus when a long *piracqua' 
from the shore put off under oars with forty 
armed men in her. She ran up to the Happy 
and hooked on to her mizzen rigging, laying 
her aboard at once and making her a prize in 
less than ten minutes. Her captain, Engle- 
field, they shot. But her second mate, Coxe, 
a young Bristol man, who could find a ship's 
position, was elected by the pirates as * artist ' 
(navigator) to their company. 

" He took the ship westward on a cruise, 
and went among the turtlers and guaxda-costas 
which ply the waters of the Gulf. He stole 
south to the little city of St Mary, a little white 
town on a lagoon, a little city sweet with 
myrtle, and made a big spoil of it, winning the 
stored silver in the fort and melting the sacra- 
mental vessels from the church. He ran away 
north to the American coast, where he burned 
and plimdered, making a prize at Newport of 
a China ship with bales of silk in her, and of 
the Governor's dockyard with its ropes, tar, 
blocks, sea-store and gunpowder. He then 
sailed east to Guinea, where he sacked Whydah, 
and took the gold and ivory waiting the king's 
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convoy. He filled up his ship's company with 
negroes and sailed west again, malang Cuba, 
finding, almost by chance, that channel in the 
coast my fiiend had shown to me. It was 
worth coined gold to him, that channel; for it 
led to a dim lagoon, blue like the sky, where 
twenty ships might swing abreast. The beach 
of it shelved gently. A g^eat ship might 
careen there; while ashore there was a plenty 
of tall trees to build him huts or to make spars 
or planking for masts and decks broken by sea 
cannon. 

" He cast anchor there, and sent his guns 
ashore while he careened and resheathed his 
firigate. He built a storehouse on the beach of 
the lagoon, and a rough log-house, crudely 
thatched, for his ship's company to live in 
when ashore. As with most pirate captains, 
his authority was not g^eat. He could not 
command the rough fellows who manned his 
guns; but while he brought them fortune they 
were content that his share should be the lion's 
share and his life a life of ease, sprawling on 
the cabin cushions, with solacements of rum 
when he desired them. He seems to have been 
a cautious, clever rogue, for in the next five 
years his band of rufSans had become almost 
a tribe. Recruits had reached him firom the 
logwood cutters of the coast, from the Indians 
of the woods, firom French cattle hunters and 
English tobacco convicts. With g^eat labour 
he builded a stone fort at the channel entrance, 
mounting eight brass cannon in it. And daily 
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while the sun was above the sea a black banner 
flapped there, and a sentry kept the time upon 
a ship's bell. Within the lagoon, as his com- 
pany increased, a little wooden town arose, 
with its dockyard and shipyard, where boats 
of sixty tons were built. And though the 
houses were huts, and roughly built huts, 
with crazy palm thatch, within them there 
were all the riches of the world — lace, silk 
and cloth of gold, the worth of a king^s 
ransom in the meanest. 

"It was his custom," the Spaniard said, "to 
have four ships cruising at a time. So that 
after five years of life in the island or at sea, 
he had great wealth in the storehouse on the 
beach — the gold, ivory, silk, silver and precious 
jewels of all the countries in the earth. But at 
the end of the fifth year, the Spaniard said, he 
angered the spirit that gave him all his for- 
time, and his luck went from him, and he fell. 
* How was that, senor?' I asked. *As so,' he 
answered. * May we never anger the woman 
of the sea.' 

" One afternoon," he said, " Coxe took a sail- 
boat up the channel, purposing tq fish there for 
the little swift pica-r6, a fish like a herring, but 
more toothsome. It was a hot, still afternoon, 
the anchorage almost windless, the parrots 
screaming in the trees, the surf roaring along 
the coast in one continual dull thunder. Coxe 
cast his hook about a hundred yards from open 
water,' and, what with the heat, what with the 
rum he had had, his head was singing tunes 
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long before he had a fish aboard. He was 
lying over the stern, his thread running over 
the steering-crutch, and it seemed to him, in 
a little while, that he had hooked a gfreat giant 
fish, for he could see the flash of him below him. 
Although his line was mere sail-twine, it did not 
break. He was fast to a tarpon, as he thought, 
and being anxious to get clear, he jerked the 
line towards him to break it. To his astonish- 
ment it held. The water lipped into an eddy 
with a swirl; and there, facing him, rising from 
the water like some pale, beautifiil flower, was 
one of the sad women of the sea. Her lips were 
like hibiscus blossom. Her eyes were dark and 
sad. Her face was of an extreme pure white, 
like the white of ivory. And *Ah,' she said, 

* you have come for me at last.' He noticed 
then, said the Spaniard, that one of her cool 
white fingers was pierced through with his 
hook and bled. *Ah, my beloved,' she said, 

* you have drawn me to you as the moon 
draws the sea. I have loved you all these 
years, and followed your ship into all the 
harbours below the sun. Take pity on me 
(she was saying); take me with you to your 
home upon the land.' 

" But a great terror had fallen upon Coxe, 
and he snatched the stretcher from the crutch 
and beat at the pale, pitiful, lovely head till it 
sank from before him, moaning. He made a 
great haste to get on shore and to pour g^een 
rum down his throat, but for all that day and 
for the next day that beautifiil face was in his 
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head like a menace, and an angry lamenting 
cry seemed to fill the lagoon. He put to sea 
in his brigantine at sunset of the second day, 
and was taken by Captain Rogers, of the 
King's ship Thunderer^ who hanged him at 
his fore-yardarm. The colony of pirates was 
rooted out, but that makes a story of itself, 
sefior. May the saints protect us from evil 
living — ^jfrom evil living and from the evil 
spirits of the sea. Amen." 
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In a New York Saloon 

Some years ago, at the beginning of a sultry 
summer, I arrived in New York City from up- 
country, with three dollars and a half in coin 
and a chest containing clothes. Two friends, 
in the like desperate straits, were at that time 
sharing a garret in Grreenwich village, where 
I joined them directly I came to town. For 
some days we lived on doughnuts and on the 
sandwiches of the free-lunch counters, while 
we tramped about the city looking for work. 
I used to call at livery stables, little low eat- 
ing-houses, bucket-shops, factories, bakeries 
and general stores, offering my services at 
rates which none might call exorbitant. Per- 
haps I seemed too boyish for employment, for 
I was very young, and perhaps people shunned 
me for the uncouthness of my appearance. I 
was burnt to a dull brick colour by the sun, for 
I had parsed the Icist two months as a common 
labourer on a farm. My hair was in a wild 
state, falling over my shoulders and into my 
eyes. I wore the red shirt and dungarees of 
the sailor, and an old crush hat with a broken 
rim. Those to whom I applied for work were 
sometimes kind, sometimes rude. But whether 
they were rude or kind they refused, one and 
all, to have anything to do with me. My two 
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friends fared as I fared, so that in ten days' 
time our condition was almost desperate. We 
reduced our expenses to tenpence a day among 
the three of us. We did our own washing and 
dried it out of the window. One of us each 
night slept upon the floor upon a pile of news- 
papers, with a coat for a pillow. Once or 
twice a week we went to the Eighth Avenue 
pawnshops or to a clothes store in Bleecker 
Street, where we raised money on our gear, 
to enable us to buy tobacco or an occasional 
egg. Once we sallied out, and sang songs in 
the street, but it came on to rain, and we 
were all soaked through before the citizens 
had had time to get out an injunction. 

We were living in this way when some 
good star sent me to the Colonial Hotel, on 
Sixth Avenue. I had been there several times, 
for those who bought a glass of beer at the 
bar were entitled to a free lunch and a sight 
of the papers. I had bought some beer and 
was busy studying the advertisements, deba- 
ting whether to call at a livery stable or at 
a can factory before going home. To my 
great surprise, the proprietor, a small pale 
man in a tweed suit, Panama hat and brown 
boots, came over to me, and began a conversa- 
tion. "Say," he said, speaking slowly, "do 
you want a good job? " I said I did. "Well," 
he said, " I want you to help behind the bar 
here. Here's a dollar bill. Go over to Lee's 
there an' have a hair-cut. I'll fix you up with 
aprons. I'll give you ten dollars a month and 
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your board and room, and you kin start in 
right away." 

When my hair had been clipped, I returned 
to Luke O'Donnell, the hotel proprietor. He 
brought out a white jacket and an apron, bade 
me put them on, and then sent me behind the 
bar to clean glasses. There were two other 
bar-tenders, one named Johnny, a little merry 
man of a dark complexion; the other named 
John, an elderly stout man with a fat, red 
head and a continual smile. My duties were 
to clean the glasses which these two artists 
filled for the thirsty. I, who was not an artist 
and could not mix the subtle drinks in vogfue, 
might only serve beer and cigars. If necessary 
I had to take a tray laden with curious drinks 
to men living in the hotel or loafing at the bar 
tables reading the papers. I had to see that 
the piping through which the beer ran to the 
taps was kept packed in ice. I had to keep 
the bar ice-box filled from the cold storage 
cellar. I had to keep the fi"ee lunch counter 
supplied with food, such as little salt biscuits 
called pretzels, sliced Bologna sausage, sar- 
dines, salt beef, rye bread and potato salad. 
Twice a week I had to take down the electric 
light shades (which were of a pinky-blue por- 
celain) to wash them carefully with soap and 
water. My meals I ate with the proprietor's 
family at his flat some half a mile away. I 
slept in a garret in the hotel, right at the top, 
in a queer little room with an ant's nest in the 
wainscot. 
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My day began at lo a.m., when John-a,the 
Italian lunch man, banged at my door, singing 
a 13010 which he had composed in my honour. 
It ran: 

John-a, get your gron-a, gon-a, gon-a ; 
John- a, get your gon-a. 'Eep 'ooray. 

I then dressed myself and walked to the flat 
for breakfast, returning to the hotel about 
eleven. I put on an apron and a black alpaca 
coat, and set to work to polish the brass work 
on the doors and bar. A thick brass footrail 
ran along the bar, and it was my pride to make 
this footrail to glow like refined gold. When 
I had polished this rail and the various door- 
handles I brightened up the beer-taps and the 
decorative brass behind the bar. I then filled 
the ice-box and packed the beer-pipes with 
broken ice. Then I took fifty cents from the 
bar-tenders and went shopping. I bought 
strawberries, cherries, limes, pineapple, lemons, 
nutmeg, sifted sugar, and bottles of milk, for 
the concoction of subtle punches, cocktails, 
fizzes and slings. Sometimes I bought eggs 
(for noggs and fizzes) and beat up the whites 
in a saucer ready for use. I then filled a little 
silver stand with coffee berries, cachous and 
chocolate drops for those hypocritical topers 
who wished to hide the smell of the whisky 
they had drunk. I took a handfiil of cedar- 
wood spills and placed them in a silver box 
beside the little silver spirit-lamp which burned 
always for smokers desiring a light. When I 
had finished this routine work I put on a white 
coat and cleaned glasses behind the bar^ paus- 
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ing each moment to dry the bar with a duster, 
for every glass placed upon it left a wet ring 
upon the polished wood. Every now and then 
I had to run upstairs to answer the electric 
bell, for the men lodging in the hotel were a 
sad set of drunkards, and needed pick-me-ups 
before they could face the day's work. By this 
time it would be two or three in the afternoon. 
I never had time to go out for lunch, so that 
my mid-day meal was taken from the free- 
lunch counter and eaten, as it were, with my 
loins girded, for I was nearly always inter- 
rupted by the ringing of a bell. 

In the afternoons I squeezed lemons with 
a patent squeezer, which was fixed to the end 
of the bar. The juice ran into a demijohn, 
which we kept on ice. We filled old whisky 
bottles from this demijohn, and kept those 
bottles ready to the bar-tender's hand in a 
zinc ice-rack below the beer-taps. Lemon- 
juice was largely used in that saloon, for 
"whisky-sours" and "Long John Collinses" 
were the most popular drinks we made. Some- 
times in the afternoons I had to clean the bar- 
windows or the g^eat mirrors at the back of 
the saloon. At other times, if the customers 
were many, I spent hour after hour mopping 
the bar, cleaning glasses, filling the beer-pipe 
box with ice, or sweeping the cigar-ends from 
the floor. My supper was a movable feast, to 
be eaten at six or eight, at the proprietor's 
home, according to the stress or laxity of 
custom. 

After supper the saloon was always ftiU, a 
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curious gang of topers coming in about 9 p.m. 
and staying till we closed, drinking, singing, 
and telling tales of wonder. I was always 
busy after supper, for even if the bar was quiet 
the men upstairs would be requiring drinks. 
There was no lift to the hotel, and the con- 
stant running upstairs was excellent exercise. 
I never had better health than I had then. 
Sometimes there would be brawls in the hotel, 
either in the saloon or in the bedrooms. I had 
to. separate all combatants (that was one of my 
duties), yet the separation had to be done so 
subtly that no good client should have cause 
for withdrawing his custom. Thieves and 
beggars, who came in nearly every day, had 
to be detected upon their entrance and dis- 
couraged with a squirt of soda-water in the 
face. In case of serious trouble we had loaded 
revolvers placed handily behind the bar. At 
one o'clock we closed (at any rate to the 
police), and windows and doors were effec- 
tually barred and shuttered. I then scrubbed 
the bar with a hand scrubbing-brush. I 
cleaned the zinc below the bar with sapolio. 
I rolled up the rubber mats upon the floor, and 
swept underneath them, often finding coins 
which the topers had dropped. I cleaned the 
tables and cuspidors, and then ran across the 
Avenue to buy some sandwiches for the bar- 
tender's supper. At about 2 or 2-30 a.m. I 
took a tot of whisky and went to my garret, 
where I read the " Morte d' Arthur," my only 
book, until I fell asleep. 
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When I was working as a potboy in this way 
in New York City I met a young American, 
fresh from Harvard, whose parents, I believe, 
are honoured in Nevada. He lived in the 
hotel, above the saloon, much as his parents 
would have wished him to live. But for one 
day in each month, when his allowance came 
to him, he made merry with his friends. His 
name among these friends was Mac, which is 
sufficient label for him. He was a neat, hand- 
some youth, well built, athletic and artistic. 
His hair was long and black, and his eyes 
were wild, for he had just a touch of the Red 
Indian in him. His face had always an ex- 
pression of eagerness that was almost fierce in 
its intensity. He smoked fifty cigarettes a 
day, and was connected — ^though I believe 
remotely — with the New York Journal* s Sun- 
day issue. 

One evening in July, after a sultry day, 
which had filled the avenue with dead horses, 
I saw Mac leaning on the bar, cashing his 
monthly cheque, and gazing raptly at the 
greenbacks. He was smoking his perpetual 
cigarette, and in his hand he held a little 
glciss, in which was a coloured liquor and a 
thin slice of pineapple. He ate the pineapple, 
and had the glass refilled, and again refilled. 
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and then changed for something else. To- 
wards midnight I helped to carry him to bed, 
and the next night I did the same, and the 
night after, and the night after that again. 
But on the fourth night from the beginning he 
was as various as the sea, and his variety was 
2is follows: 

He had spent most of the day in the saloon, 
sitting on a chair at one of the little tables. 
He had been glowering and moody, smoking 
feverishly, reading the Worlds and drinking 
dry champagne. In the afternoon he went 
upstairs to bed, where I heard him uttering 
his college yells. He also played on his elec- 
tric bell much as a saner man would play the 
kettledrum. In the evening, when the gas 
was lit and the electric light turned on, and 
the bar became merry with song and story, 
Mac came downstairs again to entertain his 
friends. He sang them one or two peculiar 
lyrics, and drank many cocktails and spilt 
several others down his coat. Later on he 
called for seven quarts of iced champagne — 
a pint to every man in the saloon — and having 
seen that disposed of, he ordered another 
seven. The bar was merrier than I had ever 
seen it, and when some Salvation lasses came 
in with Weekly War -cries they were invited to 
stay for a dance. By and by Mac went to his 
room, returning a few minutes later with two 
foils, from which he careftiUy removed the 
buttons. 

" Let's have a fight," he said. " I'm look- 
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ing for trouble. Who'll give me what I want? 
'NA^U you? Will you! he queried the drunkards 
eagerly. 

"Dry up, Mac," they said. "Come and 
have another ball." 

" I want a fight," he answered moodily; 
"I want trouble, and I want blood. Which 
of you'll fight me? Are you all afi*aidr" 

He was so savage and so drunk that no 
one there was anxious to take him on. He 
cursed them a while for their cowardice, and 
then challenged Johnny, the heavy bar-tender. 
Johnny was too busy to leave the bar, while 
I, whom he looked at pointedly, was too young 
and too slim. Finally, he walked up to Johnna, 
the fat Italian lunchman. 

** Johnna," he said, using the American- 
Italian language, "I give-a you one-a doll, 
you fight-a me?" 

Johnna smiled as he pocketed the offered 
greenback, and took the foil. The folk at the 
bar stood back to make a ring. 

"HuUy gee, Johnna," they said; "you 
slug-ga him fer fair, or there'll be a dead 
Eyetaliana man." 

Johnna grinned, and the fight began. It 
was very little of a fight, for Mac attacked at 
once, thrusting like a fiend, so that Johnna 
had all his work cut out to parry. In a few 
minutes Mac uttered a loud "Ha!" as he 
lunged furiously. The jagged foil tip caught 
the Italian's left wrist and ran up his arm, 
making a nasty gash as far as the elbow. It 
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was not a deep nor a serious wound, but it 
bled a good deal, and looked much worse than 
it was. Johnna looked at it a minute, and 
then flung his foil down. Mac watched him 
in a sort of stupid pride, fascinated by the 
trickling of the blood. Johnna stooped swiftly 
as Mac watched. He was a fat man, but he 
moved like a snake, and he had plucked a 
stiletto from his boot and made three blind 
blows before we saw what he was at. 

" Ise kill-a you for dis," he screamed, and 
he had Mac down and was stabbing at him 
with all his strength in less than two seconds. 
The men in the saloon closed in to the com- 
batants to pull them apart, while I squirted 
soda-water on to them from a convenient 
syphon. Mac had his clothes cut, and the 
stiletto was broken at the haft, but no real 
harm was done. The little struggle, however 
had made Mac like a mad thing. He was 
gurgling, foaming, cursing, crying and snarl- 
ing all at once. 

"Let me at him," he was saying, "let mc 
at him, or Til kill you." 

We bade Johnna go home without delay, 
while six of us, using our collective strength, 
prepared to put his enemy to bed. We could 
not offer him the indignity of bonds, so that 
the result was like football under Queensbury 
rules. Sometimes we had him. Sometimes 
he had us. Sometimes he was like a sail being 
ftirled, or a rope being tautened, or a cart being 
driven to market. At other times he was 
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a whirlpool, and we the shipwrecks ; a battery, 
and we the target; a boa-constrictor, and we 
the timid deer. It was a royal, rapturous and 
ringing battle, but we were the conquerors in 
the end. We carried him, in a fashion, from 
the bar, but as we passed the swing-doors he 
kicked their glass to atoms and brought us all 
down upon the wreck. We were a coUarless, 
dusty, dirty gang by the time we brought him 
to his room;^but he, in his splendid strength, 
was yelling and kicking as freshly as when 
the fight began. Once in his room he made 
a rally which sent us to the carpet. He fought 
like a young Viking who had learned ju-jitsu 
and the savate. Then, as at last we flung him 
on the bed, he lay still a moment. 

Let me up, boys; let me up," he moaned ; 
I've had enough. What's the use of fighting r " 

"Will you be good if we let you up?*' we 
asked. 

"I will boys," he said; ^'I'm through. So 
let me up and be friends." 

With misgivings we let him up, and imme- 
diately he was banging us with his trouser- 
stretchers, so that we fled from before him. 
The key was in the door, so we locked him in, 
and for a while he was as a lion, or as a lioness 
that had lost her young. 

The next morning, as I went downstairs, I 
found him sitting naked on the banisters, suck- 
ing an unlit cigarette, and looking gloomy. 
He asked me for a dry Manhattan cocktail, 
which I mixed for him. He did me the honotir 
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to say I had mixed it well. Two young 
Englishmen, the editors of an engineering 
weekly, lived on that floor of the hotel, in a 
huge room looking out upon the avenue. 
Their door was open so as to raise a draught 
in the intense heat. Mac could see them 
through the open door as they sat reading 
in their easy chairs. Presently he went into 
his room to a comer where he kept a bundle 
of stage properties — swords, halberds, and the 
like. He selected a two-handed sword, a 
heavy weapon, and took it with him to the 
room of the two young men. "Prepare to 
die!" he shouted, charging on them, whirling 
the lath aloft. He struck two blows before the 
sword broke, but with one he knocked his man 
down, and with the other he nearly broke a 
kneecap. Then he went slowly to his room, 
put on his clothes, passed out to the restau- 
rant, and breakfasted heartily on beefsteak and 
eggs. An hour later I saw him weeping in his 
room, praying piteously (like a good Catholic), 
because he had eaten meat on a Friday. Later 
in the day he came to see me at the bar, where 
I was drying glasses with a towel. He seemed 
very much ashamed of himself, and spoke to 
me with deference as one scarcely hoping to 
be answered. "You've been to sea, hav'nt 
you?" he asked. I said I had. "How would 
I go to sea?" "It's all I'm fit for. D'ye think 
they'd take me on a ship ? " " Yes, sure," I said. 
"Go, get a red shirt, and I'll tell you what to 
do next." He bought a red shirt forthwith, 
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for he was truly penitent, and thought, no 
doubt, that nothing but the green Atlantic 
would purge him of his offence. " I'm going 
to sea," he explained to the drinkers at the 
bar, "to where the gannet cries and the seagull 
rears her chicks. And if I'm drowned no one 
will care [here he dropped a tear]. And if I 
die a shot at my heels will bury me. And 
I hope that one or the other thing will come to 
me, for I'm not fit to live." Then he walked to 
his room, and went to bed. The next morning 
he came down briskly to the bar, bought some 
packets of "Sweet Caporals," and walked to 
the "Journal" office whistling a merry tune. 
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From the Spanish 

The galleon Spanish Rose was built in Saint 
Mary of the Bells by the Lord Alva of Mero- 
quinez. He built her for one of the beauties 
of the court, whom he loved in a stately man- 
ner, that was ceremonious, like the worship ot 
a relic. Being a rich man he built her of 
costly things, of cedarwood from the East, of 
Indian rosewood, so that each plank of her 
was sweet to smell. Her fastenings were of 
wrought silver, curiously beaten. The streets 
of the silver workers rang noisily for a twelve- 
month over the lovely hammering of them. 
Her decks were beautifully inlaid by the par- 
quetters of Verona, who made in them delicate 
patterns of coloured woods more brilliant than 
the seaweeds. The figure-head, carved in a 
hard wood, was the work of that artist who 
carved the Madonna in St James's Church at 
Seville. It was a design of the Rosa Dei, 
bursting her golden petals that the cross 
might show, a rare piece, sweetly wrought; 
the folk came far to see it. Her sails were of 
a fine bleached canvas, edged with red Cor- 
doba leather. They bore a wreathed intricacy 
of roses, embroidered in crimson or yellow 
silk by the ladies of Meroquinez. The roping 
was of that precious hemp which grows only 
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on the Sacred Hill (in Igorroti, in Luzon), so 
that an ell of it was worth a Florence crown 
by the time it reached the Spanish riggers' 
hands. Her high stem, that was built in 
three decks, had painted bulwarks, each of 
which bore some painted history of the sea, 
each history by some Italian. 

There one might see Ulysses, in his red- 
beaked galley, as he rowed past those piping 
trulls the sirens. There was the barge of 
Antony, hung with purple, taking the Egyp- 
tian beauty along Nilus. There was Saint 
Brandan Bright Hair, in his curragh of holy 
wood, with his singing monks about him. 
There was the fishing-boat of Peter, that was 
long worshipped by the Galileans when the 
spring fisheries were in hand. There was the 
Genoan in his bark, his yellow banner blow- 
ing out bravely. There was Arion at his 
luting. There were the red-coat Moors of 
Tangier. There were the strange sailors of 
Atlantis, the seven brothers that loved the 
merrows of the sea, as the Arabian poet has 
set down. Also there was painted lively the 
great Flood, with green waves running fiercely, 
tossing the Ark skyward. Opposite thereto 
was a table of the Last Day, the sea stilled, 
with drowned mariners, made glorious, as- 
cending in triumph to the harping of sainted 
hosts. Within her, in her cabins, she was 
wrought with more beautiful things. For in 
the decks of the cabins were red roses, worked 
in parquetry of scarlet logfwood, with green 
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leaves, in stained fir, surrounding the heavy 
blossoms. The bulkheads were of precious 
hardwood, carven in pilasters that had gilded 
roses at their tops. There was a painting on 
each cabin wall, of Elizabeth with her roses, 
of Mary in the flowered field, or of those other 
hallows that have the rose as their S3mibol. 
The doorways were hung with blue arras of 
Persia, or with grey tapestry, splendid with 
purple peacocks, firom the monks' looms at 
Ephrata. Each cabin was lit with a silver 
lamp, that swung in gimbals above a mirror. 
In every cabin was a silver crucifix, above an 
old censer of flowered copper, studded with 
jewels, which sent up scented smoke at every 
canonical hour. The cabin beams were painted 
in designs of flowers, but always of red or 
crimson flowers, such as the rose or poppy, to 
symbolize love in her activity or weakness. 
Inlaid upon certain parts of the walls, such as 
those at the carved bed's head, were curious 
transcripts fi-om Holy Writ, in praise of love, 
or verses fi-om the amorous poets, such as 
Ovid or Petrarch. In each cabin was a cabi- 
net, like a reliquary for richness, containing 
the precious books of love, written upon vel- 
lum, in coloured inks, by fine penmen to whom 
art was a religion. There might you see 
Messer Dante, or some rare scroll sealed in 
red wax, written in Greek, with the beautiful 
tale of Psyche. These books were bound in 
a green leather, to signify their immortality, 
while on the cover of each book some jeweller 
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had fashioned a red rose in tiny rubies, that 
typified the love of the saints. 

Now about the decks of this wondrous 
galleon were stands of curious armour, all 
scrupulously bright. At her ports, which had 
every one a wreath of painted roses round it, 
were cannon of polished brass that shone like 
gold. Above these were the close fights, or 
strips of canvas, running the length of the 
deck, all curiously painted with the Lord 
Alva's arms, in a design of coloured shields 
that showed the blazonings of his family. The 
mariners were all Spaniards from Bocca Gara, 
the little port of Meroquinez fronting the blue 
Atlantic. The soldiers were but few in num- 
ber, some twenty swords fi-om Estremadura, 
who had been in the Indies under Oviedo. 
They wore bright armour inlaid with gold. 
In their helmets they wore jewels, or gloves, 
or feathers, that were the gifts of ladies whom 
they had served. Their sword-belts were of 
gfreen leather, in token of hope. Their swords 
had, every blade of them, drawn blood in the 
defence of beauty. If I had the pens of twenty 
poets I might not tell the glory of the stately 
life they lived, on board the Spanish Rose^ the 
ship built for the Lord Alva's lady. For, in 
lieu of the exercises common to soldiers or 
shipmen, they would gather about the mast 
to hear some pleasant singing in praise of love 
by one of the Proven9al poets, of whom the 
ship carried nine. Or the lutenists would take 
their viols, playing some sweet music that for 
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its beauty was like a woman's hair. In the 
twilights, at Bocca Gara, while the ship was 
fitting for the sea, those on board of her would 
gather at the mast, with their censers, to sing 
their vespers, at the first rising of the white 
evening star. 

At night, when the moon was up, some of 
the mariners, coming fi-om the mysterious 
darkness in the bows, would light the great 
lantern on the poop, a lantern shaped like 
a rose. The glass of it was stained crimson, 
so that when lit it burned like a red rose 
through the darkness, a sight passing a red 
rose in beauty. All of these amorous subtle- 
ties, all of this extravagance of beauty, was 
for the Lady Alathe of Ayamonte, the woman 
whom Lord Alva loved. He had courted her 
during the slow months while the ship was 
being fitted for the sea; for he had vowed to 
bring his bride home to Meroquinez, by water, 
in a ship fitting her birth. When the Spanish 
Rose was ready, her crew on board, her bows 
blessed by the priests, she sailed out fi-om the 
Bocca Gara to a noise of singing that mingled 
with the bells of St Mary's Church. She 
reached Ayamonte after three weeks' sail- 
ing along the coast, anchoring one sunny 
afternoon beneath the blossomed orange 
groves which scent the white houses of the 
port. He was married the next day at the 
cathedral, to a g^reat clamouring of church 
bells from every spire in the town. After 
a solemn leave-taking he set sail again (his 
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bride with him) for his home at St Mary 
of the Bells. 

There is a cluster of rocks, submerged at 
high water, about a league to the south-east 
of Ayamonte Harbour. They go by the name 
of the Nine Drowned Maidens. They are a 
menace to shipping, but latterly they have 
been marked by a fine new lighthouse. It is 
thought that the Lord Alva's pilot had been 
made merry with Greek wine (though some 
say the ill-steering was done by a knight ot 
the bride's company, who loved the lady too 
well to suffer her to belong to another). At 
any rate the Spanish Rose struck upon the 
rocks during the noontime, when her gay 
complement, so like a bed ot tulips for bril- 
liant colour, were drinking to the lad3r's 
health. She sank in less than a minute, in 
deep, calm blue water, with all her company 
on board. All that was saved of her was 
an Italian lute, strung with gay, silk ribbons, 
which floated ashore the next day. 

Less than ten years ago, when the Aya- 
monte folk were laying the foundations for 
their lighthouse, a diver came upon some 
weeded wreck of her, fairly well preserved, 
lying on the sand, with a sort of gfrey silt 
spreading over her like a clocik. He recovered 
a few relics from her, such as bits of timber, 
brass nails, or rusty ironwork, which may be 
seen at the town museum to this day. The 
scheme for raising her fell through for lack 
of fiinds, but it may be that some American 
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millionaire, greedy of dollars, will form a 
company to strip the wreck. Perhaps some 
poor Spanish diver, thrusting through into 
her central-cabin, will then come across the 
bones of those great lovers, in the perished 
magnificence of their bridal banquet, their 
bony hands still clutching the cups, their 
whitened fingers still splendid with the wed- 
ding rings. 
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The Devil and the Old Man 

Up away north, in the old days, in Chester, 
there was a man who somehow never throve. 
Nothing he put his hand to ever prospered, 
and folk came to look upon him as an un- 
chancy fellow, one of the "better dead" and so 
forth. Like enough, he was just one of these 
weak gfive-aways, but, as his state worsened, 
his Mends fell away, and he grew a sort ot 
desperate, having none to lean against, and 
moped more than was good, and thought the 
black thoughts more than was purely Christian. 
So one night when he was alone in his room, 
thinking of the rent due in two or three days 
and the money he couldn't scrape together, he 
says (being sore put to it), " I wish I could sell 
my soul to the devil like that man the old 
books tell about." 

Now just as he spoke the clock struck 
twelve, and, while it chimed, a queer sort 
of sparkle began to bum about the room, and 
the air, all at once, began to smell very foul 
of brimstone. 

"Will these terms suit you ?" asked a voice. 

He started, and looked at the table, and saw 
that some one had just placed there a great 
parchment, red-written, the ink yet moist, 
which had wicked black fig^ures at the head, 
at the foot and in the margins of it. He picked 
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it up, shuddering, reading it through by the 
bluey corpse-light still glimmering in the room; 
and being so sore driven he answered, "Yes," 
though maybe he was too scared to say, '*no 
to a cold quiet voice without visible body (just 
a pale glimmer of wild fire to it instead there- 
ot), so he answered, "Yes," and looks around 
for a pen. 

"Take and sig^," says the voice again, "but 
first consider what it is you do. Do nothing 
rashly. Consider." 

Which was said of course because an ill- 
deed done after taking thought is fer worse 
and fouler than one of these hot-blooded, done 
in-a-clock-tick sins which are merely the copper 
coin in the Black Account Book. 

So this poor, tempted human error thinks 
awhile, then "Yes" he says again, "I'll sign," 
and with that he gropes for the pen. 

" Take this and sign," sajrs the voice, and 
at that he sees a finger (with a talon to it like 
a hawk's claw, and burning, as it were, in a 
reddish flame), which held a pen towards him. 

"Blood firom your left thumb and sign," 
says the voice. 

So he pricks his left thumb and signs, and 
"Snakes," he says, "what sort of pen is this 
I write with r " 

The voice just chuckled, "A thorn of the 
tree where Judas hanged himself." 

Now when our poor lamb heard that, you 
may well think that the cold sweat was on him. 

"Here," he gasps, "give me back that 
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scroll" (for somehow, you see, the scroll 
vanished as soon as his name was on it), 
"I'll cancel that mark of mine. Honour- 
bright I was but fooling," 

"Here is your earnest money," replied the 
voice, "nine and twenty silver pennies. This 
day twenty years hence you will have your 
scroll. You will find your silver all right I 
think. Good morning." 

Here that bluish marsh-light flickered and 
died out, leaving the poor lad dithering in the 
dark ('tis thought he swooned), and as he went 
off, something ghostly, not of this world, whis- 
pered him a sentence in his ear to hearten him. 
Later on ye'U hear more of it. 

Now early next morning, towards second 
cock-crow, our friend came to himself and felt 
like one of the drowned. "What a dream I've 
had," he says. Then he wakes up, and minds 
a bit clearer what sort a game he was at in 
the mid-watch, and when he sees those nine 
and twenty silver pennies and smelt a faint 
smell of brimstone, I tell you he went as cold 
as a dead cod. 

So he sits in his chair there, and thinks ot 
things, remembering that he had sold his soul 
to the devil for twenty years of heart's-desire; 
and whatever fears he may have had in him as 
to what might chance at the end of those 
twenty years, like enough he found a warm 
clove of comfort in the thought that, after all, 
twenty years was a goodish stretch of time, 
and that throughout them he could eat, drink. 
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merrymake, roll in gold, dress in silk, and be 
care-free, heart at ease and jib-sheet to wind- 
ward. 

So for nineteen years and nine months he 
lived in great state, having his heart's desire 
in all things; but, when his twenty years were 
nearly run through, my grief, there was no 
sicker man in all the world than that poor 
lamb. So he throws up his house, his posi- 
tion, riches, everything, and away he goes to 
the port of Liverpool, where he sig^ns on as 
A.B., aboard a Black Ball packet, a tea clip- 
per, bound to the China seas. 

(My heart, they were the ships, those Black 
Ball clippers — ^there are none such in blue 
waters nowadays.) 

They made a fine passage out, and when 
our poor lad had but a three days more, there 
they were in the Indian Ocean (lat. and long, 
just so-and-so) lying lazy, looking for a slant 
of wind in a belt of blue calm. 

Now it was our lad's wheel that forenoon, 
and it being dead calm, all he had to do was 
to take his plug like a sailor, and just think of 
things; the ship of course having no way 
on her. 

So he stood there, hanging on to the spokes, 
groaning like a foul block, and weeping the 
scuppers full. Just twenty minutes or so be- 
fore eight bells were made, up comes the old 
man for a turn on deck before he takes the sun. 

He goes aft of course, takes a squint aloft, 
and sees our poor lad blubbering like a mar- 
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tyrdom. "Hello, my man," he says, "why, 
what's all this ? Ain't you well ? You'd best 
lay aft for a dose o' salts at four bells to-night." 

"No, cap'n," comes his answer, "there's 
no salts nor Gregory Powder'll ever cure my 
sickness." 

"Why, what's all this?" says the old man. 
"You must be powerful rocky if it's as bad as 
all that. But come now, tell a fellow; your 
cheek is all sunk, and you look as if you ain't 
slept well. What is it ails you, an3rway ? 
Have you anything on your mind?" 

"Cap'n," he answers very solemn, "I have. 
I've sold my soul to the devil." 

"Elood," cries the old man, "why that's 
bad. That's powerful bad. I never thought 
them sort of things ever happened outside a 
penny blood." 

"Bit cap'n," says our friend, "that's not 
the woist of it, cap'n. At this time three days 
hence tie devil will fetch me home." 

" Heart-alive ! " groans the old man; " Here's 
a nice hurrah's nest to happen aboard my 
ship" (and he stumps up and down in a 
mighty flurry). " But come now," he goes 
on, "dih the devil gfive you no chance — no 
saving-clause like? Just think calm for a 
moment." 

"Yes, cap'n," says our friend, "just when 
I made the deal, there come a cold whisper 
like right in my ear. And," he says, speak- 
ing very quietly, so as not to let the mate hear, 
*^ 1/ 1 can give the devil three jobs to do which he 
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cannot do^ why then^ cap'n," he says, "I'm saved^ 
and that deed of mine is reckoned ripped up 
and slung overboard," 

Welly at this the old man grins like a 
mess-kid. " Why," he s^s, "you just leave 
things to me, my son. 77/ fix the devil for 
you. Aft there, one o' you lads, and relieve 
the wheel. Now, sonny, you run forrard, and 
have a good watch below. Be quite easT in 
your mind, 77/ foul his hawse for him. 5uy 
your soul, would he — the black dog? "VTell, 
we'll see," 

So away forrard goes our friend, and the 
old man takes the sun, and chuckles in his 
chart-room till the dog-watch. 

And so that day goes by, and the next, and 
the one after that, and the one after thit was 
ihe day. 

Soon as eight bells was made in the morn- 
ing watch, the old man calls all hands aft. 

"Men," he says, "I've got an all-hands job 
for you this forenoon. Bear a hand cheerly, 
and you'll each get a tot of grog in tie first- 
dog this evening." 

" Mr Mate," he cries, " get all hanls on to 
the main-tops'l halliards and bowse the sail 
stiff up and down." 

"Hoist the main taws'l stiff up-anl-down ? 
Ay, ay, sir," sings out the mate. 

So they pass along the halliards, md take 
the turns off, and old John Chantyman pipes up 

There's a Black Ball clipper 
Comin' down the river« 
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And away that yard goes to the mast-head 
till the bunt-robands jam in the sheave. 

" Belay there," says the mate, ** don't lose 
any." So they belay, and one of the boys 
coils down. 

" Very well that," says the old man. "Now 
get my dinghy oflF o' the top o' the half-deck 
and let her drag alongside." 

So they do that, too, and any sort o' notions 
they have of the old man's brains they just 
keep among themselves; that being the 
healthier way aboard ship, as may happen 
you'll have found. 

"Very well that," says the old man. 
"Now forrard with you, to the chain-locker, 
and rouse out every inch of chain you find 
there." 

So forrard they go, and the chain is lighted 
up and flaked along the deck all clear for 
running. 

"Now, chips," says the old man to the 
carpenter, " just bend a spare anchor, an old 
sail fiill of ballast (and any holystone you may 
have) on to the business end of that chain, and 
clear away them fo'c's'le rails so as we'll get 
a fair-lead, like, when we lets go." 

"Ah, ay, sir," says chips, and he makes 
it so. 

"Now," says the old man, "get them tubs 
of slush from the galley. Pass that slush 
along there, doctor. Very well that. Now 
turn to, all hands, and slush away every link 
in that chain a good inch thick in grease. 
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Slather it on like sailors, and don't go leaving 
no holidays on the studs." 

So down goes all hands — mates and all — 
and a fine Bristol j ob they make of it. I tell you, 
when they were done, that chain would have 
rove through a jewel block, it was that slick. 

" Very well that," cries the old man. "Now 
get below all hands ! Chips, on to the fo'c's'le 
head with you and stand by! I'll keep the 
deck, Mr Mate! Very well that." 

So all hands tumble down below; Chips 
takes a fill o' baccy to leeward of the capstan, 
and the old man walks the weather-poop look- 
ing for a sig^ of hell-fire. 

It was still dead calm — ^water all oily blue 
— ^with sharks' fins astern cutting up black 
and pointed like the fingers on them things 
called sun-dials. 

Presently, towards six bells, he raises a 
black cloud far away to leeward, and sees the 
glimmer of the lightning in it; only the flashes, 
somehow, weren't altogether canny. They 
were too red, and came too quick. 

" Now," says he to himself, "stand by." 

Very soon that black cloud works up to 
wind'ard, right alongside, and there comes 
a red flash, and a strong sulphurous smell, 
and then a loud peal of thunder as the devil 
steps aboard. 

"Momin', cap'n," says he. 

"Momin', Mr Devil," say« the old man, 
"and what in blazes will you be wanting 
aboard my ship?" 
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" Why, cap'n," says the devil, " I've come 
for the soul of one of your hands as per signed 
agreement; and, as my time's pretty full up in 
these wicked days, I hope you won't keep me 
waiting for him longer than need be." 

" Well, Mr Devil," says the old man, ** the 
man you come for is down below, sleeping, 
just at this moment. It's a fair pity to call 
him up till it's right time. So supposin* / set 
you them three tasks. How would that be ? 
Have you any objections ?" 

"Why, no," says the devil, "fire away as 
soon as you like." 

"Mr Devil," says the old man, "ye see that 
main-tops'l yard?" 

"Not being naturally blind," says the 
devil. 

" Quite so," says the old man. " Well, as 
I was going to say — suppose you lays on that 
main-topsl yard and takes in three reefs 
single-handed." 

"Ay, ay, sir," the devil says, and he runs 
up the ratlines, into the top, up the topmast 
rigging and lays along the yard. 

Well, when he finds the sail stiff up and 
down, he naturally hails the deck : 

"Below there! On deck there! Lower away 
ya halliards ! " 

"Quite a pretty view up there, ain't it?" 
shouts the old man. 

" Lower away ya halliards," says the devil. 

" Not much," sings out the old man. "Nary 
a lower." 
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" Come up your sheets, then," cries the 
devil. " This main-topsairs stiff up-and- 
down. How'm I to take in three reets when 
the sail's stiff up-and-down ? " 

" Why," says the old man, ^^ you can't do it. 
Come out o' that! Down from aloft, you hoof- 
footed Port Mahon Sodger! That's one to 
me. 

" Yes," says the devil, when he got on deck 
again, "I don't deny it, cap'n.. That's one to 
you." 

" Now, Mr Devil," says the old man, going 
towards the rail, "suppose you was to step 
into that little boat alongside there. Will you 
please?" 

" Ay, ay, sir," he says, and he slides down 
the forrard fall, gets into the stern sheets, and 
sits down. 

" Now, Mr Devil," says the skipper, taking 
a little salt spoon from his vest pocket, " sup- 
posin' you bail all the water on yon* side the 
boat on to this side the boat, using this spoon 
as your dipper." 

Well ! the devil just looked at him. 

"Say!" he says at length, "which of the 
New England States d'ye hail from anyway?" 

" That don't cut any ice as far as I see," 
says the old man. "Not Jersey, anyway. 
That's two up, alright; ain't it, sonny?" 

"Yes," growls the devil, as he climbs 
aboard. "That's two up. Two to you and 
one to play. Now, what's your next contrap- 
tion?" 
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"Mr Devil," says the old man, looking 
very innocent, "you see, I've ranged my 
chain ready for letting go anchor. Now chips 
is forrard there, and when I sing out, he'll let 
the anchor go, and, if I'm not gfreatly in error, 
it'll £^0. Supposin' you stopper the chain with 
them big hands o' youm and keep it from run- 
ning out clear. Will you please ? " 

So the devil takes oflF his coat and rubs his 
hands together, and gets away forrard by the 
bitts, and stands by. 

All ready, cap'n," he says. 

All ready, chips r " asks the old man. 

" All ready, sir," replies chips. 

" Then, stand by Let g^o the anchor," 

and clink, clink, old chips knocks out the pin, 
and away goes the spare anchor, and the sail 
full of ballast, and a few hundredweight of 
spare holystone into a five mile deep of God's 
sea. 

My heart, the way the chain skipped! 

Well — ^there was the devil, making a grab 
here and a grab there, and the slushy chain 
just slipping through his claws, and at whiles 
a bight of chain would spring clear and rap 
him in the eye. You'd understand how if you'd 
seen a ranged cable running. I tell you it's 
good to stand from under at them sort of times. 

So at last the cable was nearly clean gone, 
and the devil runs to the last big link (which 
was seized to the heel of the foremast), and he 
puts both his arms through it, and hangs on 
like grim death. 
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But, my heart! the chain gave such a Yank 
when it came-to, that the big link carried 
away, and oh, roll and go, out it goes through 
the hawsehole, in a shower of bright sparks, 
canying the devil with it. You should a-heard 
the piteous screech he give as he took the 
water! 

As for the old man, he just looks over the 
bows watching the bubbles burst, but the 
devil never rose. Then he goes to the fo'c's'le 
scuttle and bangs thereon with a handspike. 

"Rouse out, there, the Port Watch!" he 
shouts, " an' get my dinghy inboard." 
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